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Our precision shafting contributes 
to the well-known efficiency and quality of 
Diehl-Vonnegut moulders made by the G. M. 
Diehl Machine Works, Wabash, Indiana. In the 
moulder pictured below precision counts in 


the 2%” diameter of top and bottom spindles. 


} 


Right now steel may not be as plentiful as we would 
like but we can guarantee the best in accurate precision 
shafting on every job we handle. Your inquiries) are 
welcome and we will do our utmost to help you. 
Write for attractive folder ‘Call a Specialist.” 


Also a complete inventory of cold finished bars in rounds, squares, 
flats and hexagons. Drill rod in three and twelve foot lengths 


& 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET, CHICAGO 7, 1LLINGIS 
: Telephone: MO nroe 6-4212 
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In this chrome trimmed yitreous enameled continuous gas oven, the Salerno tradition of 
fine baked products is maintained. Over 25 million crackers and cookies are produced 
= daily in the spotless Salerno-Megowen bakery on Chicago’s west side. 


T Here is something about a gas oven which imparts 
goodness and “‘doneness’ to baked goods. In this com- 
pletely automatic oven, 200 feet in length, crackers and 
butter cookies are properly baked in four minutes. Direct 
fire from 298 burners furnishes controlled temperatures 
to guarantee a cookie or cracker delectably done. 


Plant efficiency and cleanliness are major points in 
the production of Salerno crackers and butter cookies — 
oS known all over the world. GAS helps in the maintenance 
ee of these strict regulations and furnishes accurate tem- 


ee peratures. 
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AND 
HAWAIL! 


United is the only airline linking Chicago 


with all major west coast cities . . . Los 
Angeles, San Francisco-Oakland, Port- 
land and Seattle. 

Big, fast DC-6 Mainliners speed you to 
your destination in a few pleasant hours 
while you enjoy famous United meals and 
service aloft! 

Don’t forget that United flies the 
world’s finest Stratocruisers direct to Hon- 
olulu from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Next time you go to the coast— 
ask about United’s Hawaiian service, and 
find out how little more it costs to enjoy a 
delightful Hawaiian holiday! 
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UNITED | 
AIR LINES. 


The Nation’s Number 1 | 
E 
Coast-to-Coast Airline { 
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STATISTICS OF 


COM “OMMERE 
: 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


Dec. 1951 Nov. 1951 Dec. 1956 
“di Seni TS 313 484 - 
Seo ioe $ 7,616,135 $ 10,323,000 $ 12,431, 
Contracts awarded on building prejects, i * i 
Cook Co. i 758 1,176 ISS 
Cost $ 48,798,000 $ 40,446,000 $ 33,849,! 
(F. W. Dodge Compan 
Real estate transfers p 5,092 6,300 5,5, 
Consideration $ 5,226,154 $ 5,132,091 $ 6,877, 
Department store sales index 387.6% 299.6 39: 
(Federal Reserve Board) : 
(Daily average 1935-39 = 100) J 
Bank clearings $ 3,712,367,245 $ 3,641,035,294 $ 3,748,872, 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District $20,503,501,000 $19,493,199,000 $20,416,397, 
Chicago only $10,447,754,000 $10,028,958,000 $10,598,146, 
(Federal Reserve Board) , 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: : 
Number of shares traded. 1,181,990 1,148,536 2,046,6 
Market value of shares traded : $ 16,632,363 $ 31,889,536 = $ 46,988, 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,137,794 935,363 1,270, 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 61,478 56,653 86,6 
L.C.L. merchandise cars 14,311 18,760 17,° 
Electric power production, kwh 1,295,790,000 1,247,540,000 1,253,88 1,( 
Industrial gas sales, therms.....___- 12,812,977 12,079,277 11,665,6 
Reyenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: " 
Surface division 46,501,406 46,067,215 53,908,! 
Rapid transit division 15,188,396 13,311,439 13,909,¢ 
Postal receipts $ 13,381,050 $ 12,508,439 $ — 12,873,] 
Air passengers: ¥ 
Arrivals 157,509 178,717, 139, 
Departures 167,555 184,705 150,1 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 195.8} 195.4} 18 
Livestock slaughtered under federal in- : 
spection 671,071 701,644 7 13,3 
Families on relief rolls: , 
Cook County 20,826 20,916 26,4 
Other Illinois counties 13,969 13,271 18,7 


*Preliminary 
;Figures are on same basis 
194.3 for Nov., 
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MARCH, 1952, TAX CALE 


Tax 


If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in’ previous month exceeds 
$100, pay amount to 


File return and pay Federal Income Tax withheld 
at source. (Forms 1013 and 1042) 


Final 


1951 Income Tax Return (individuals) and 
settlement of 1951 income taxes (Forms 1040 or 
1040A) 


Federal Income Tax (Calendar year basis). Full pay- 
ment or payment of first installment (30%) by 
corporations. Form 1120; File partnership informa- 
tion returns. Form 1065, no payment required. 


Declaration of 1952 estimated tax by individuals 


and payment of one- quarter of tax in excess of esti- 
mated withholding 


go. New indexes are 194.2 for Dec., 1951 
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“MODERN DISTRICTS ... 


ee 


he penalty of locating in an undesir- planned to contain factories which are 
ble location has always been a heavy clean, economical, flexible, with plenty 
one. That's a big reason why Clearing of daylight and fresh air — and conse- 
Industrial District, Inc., owns neighbor- quently attractive. 

hoods, rather than individual sites. It 

| gives this industrial location firm the Each district is planned for growing 
necessary control toward developing a industries to prosper. 


modern industrial district that will stay 


Ee ae Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
If you are thinking about a modern modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 

site and plant for your company, the The company offers the services of a complete 

four Clearing-operated manufacturing engineering and construction department, archi- 


districts in the Chicago area will in- tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 


terest you (two more, the Montrose Dis- ba aan eee ieee n tore 


trict, and Addison-Kedzie District have 
For further detail, address inquiries to “Clear- 


been sold out). 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago,” or call Randolph 6-0135. 


All have “A Clearing Development” 
stamp on them; this means that they are 


SLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-7700 
> tga 
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Nothing Just Happens a 


In an individual business, progress comes about through executive decisions. — 
It is also true of a city that growth is accomplished through the making of 


decisions. 


Every constructive decision of a business executive adds to a city’s growth, 
but there are many kinds of progress for a city which cannot be achieved by — 
individual business action. No business firm, for example, could by itself have 
brought about the staggered hours program to relieve downtown congestion, 
the much needed revision of Chicago’s building code, or the far-reaching 
program for providing additional off-street parking facilities in the central 
area of the city. Business firms must work in concert, through a strong 
organization, ito present effectively the needs of Chicago’s business community 
before such governmental bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Hlinois Commerce Commission, the State Legislature and the City Council of | 
Chicago. 


. Only one organization is equipped to do this important work for Chicago ii 
and Chicago business—THr Cxicaco AssociATIoN OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 
The Association’s 5,000 member firms, by working together, have brought to — e, 2 
bear on Chicago's problems the sum total of their skill and experience, ereiee tore” | 
accomplishing many improvements which otherwise would have pet im ~ 
possible. se a: =< . 
If you are in business in Chicago you share in many benefits arising Bek 
this organization’s program. If you would like to share also in its costs and 
its work, and in its many valuable specific services to members, write or 


telephone the Association today for further detailed information. ee 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE _ 
AND INDUSTRY © ‘ie 
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offices at James and North Cook Streets, I 
Chicago 2, Ill. Subscription rates: domestic 
$4.50 a year; single copies 35 cents. 
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The next issue of COMMERCE 
MaGAzINE will be the March “an- 
nual business review” issue. It will 
be distinctive for several reasons. 
First, it will be enclosed in a new 
cover. We call this to your atten- 
tion in advance, because the new 
cover will represent a radical de- 
parture from the present COMMERCE 
cover. You shouldn’t miss it, how- 
ever, for COMMERCE appears not 
once, but eight times (at last count) 
on the new cover! ‘This artistic 
multiplicity will be introduced next 
month, along with some interior 
face-lifting and COMMERCE’s com- 
plete and statistically-augmented re- 
view of Chicago’s diversified busi- 
ness activity during the year 1951. 


Congress has passed a number of 
legislative measures designed to as- 
sist industry in adding needed pro- 
ductive facilities during the current 
emergency. Inst h conve declares 
Washington Attorney George E. 
Rosden (p. 15), this program is ex- 
cellent, but in practice the company 
seeking such aid must follow a long 
and difficult road strewn with red 
tape and “administrative road- 
blocks.” Mr. Rosden suggests sev- 
eral ways by which a company can 
avoid the many pitfalls in the path 
to government assistance. 


The first Chicago skyscraper since 
1934 is now on the planning boards, 
but only after two years of arduous 
work in developing the air rights 
over the lakeside Illinois Central 
Railroad tracks. Daniel F. Nichol- 
son tells the fascinating story (p. 
18) behind the new Prudential 
building which, towering above 
Grant Park, will someday become a 
spectacular new landmark on Chi- 
cago’s famous lake front. 


The article, “So You Want To 
Be The Boss!” (p. 17) reviews a 
unique employe survey conducted 
in a Pennsylvania plant. Benjamin 
Melnitsky tells of a new workers’ 
organization, The Wise Owls Club, 
(p. 20), which, to counter-paraphrase 
the old adage, believes in donning 
the safety glasses before the eyes are 
lost. 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 

CHICAGO MARKET | 
will be mailed FREE if — 
you write at once on your ~ 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
Diversified 
Source of Supply 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 
Act at once. The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


Saga 


Buyers Guide Division 


oPY The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
YOUR © . One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. 
F THIS Y EAR Please send me free of charge a copy of the : 
0 S Buyers Guide and Industrial Directory of Chicago. =. 
EDITION | NAME eee 
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he Pinch of Prosperity 

E widely heralded growth and_ prosperity of 
American business in the last half dozen years has 
accompanied by one development that can’t be 
ated as a blessing. Working capital of non-finan- 
corporations, although it has risen greatly, has 
been keeping pace, and their ratio of current 
s to current liabilities has actually been falling. 
atest figures compiled by the Securities and Ex- 
ige Commission show that as of September 30, 
1, corporate net working capital stood at a new 
of $79.2 billion. The ratio of current assets to 
ent liabilities, however, was but 1.96 to one, a 
te below the time honored two-to-one standard 
the lowest level reached since 1944. Quick assets 
sh, government securities and receivables — were 
y 1.21 times current liabilities, the lowest for that 
9 since 1939. 

fany factors have contributed to this tightening of 
liquid condition of American business. Much 
e than $100 billion has been invested in improv- 
'and expanding fixed assets. The market for new 
ital — particularly equity capital—has been con- 
ently poor. High taxes have taken a heavy toll of 
ings, large as they have been. The growth of 
iness volume and depreciation of the dollar have 
essitated a tremendous increase in inventories. 
Nhatever the causes, however, the trend is un- 
prable and cannot continue indefinitely. There is 
imit to the turnover a given quantity of liquid 
is can finance. For the short run, inventory liqui- 
ion may improve the picture. As of last September 
the SEC calculated corporate inventories at the 
gering figure of $60 billion. But over the long 
-a more comfortable liquid position for »Ameri- 
! business will have to come from one or more of 
following sources: the infusion of new outside capi- 
by investors, a cessation of such heavy investment 
fixed assets, a reduction in the tax burden, or even 
vier re-investment of earnings at the expense of 
ent dividends to stockholders. 


Our $85.5 Billion Budget 

FEW days ago President Truman presented his 
budget for the year beginning next July 1 for the 
ited States Governmen®é, the world’s biggest enter- 


se. As most will remember too well, the budget 
led for spending of $85.5 billion, a new peacetime 
ord by a wide margin. Many calculations and com- 
‘isons could be made with the figures. At least 
ee stand out boldly. 

“rst, the $85.5 billion total represents more than 
] er cent of the total gross national product of the 
muy at the rate it was running in the fourth quar- 
of 1951. Allowing for an expected increase in the 
aa 


GNP for the fiscal year in which the spending is to 
occur, it will amount to just about 25 per cent on 
the head. In other words, the federal government 
alone will take one quarter of all that the economy, 
going at full blast, can produce. ‘This percentage is 
the maximum that many economists have long said 
could safely be diverted to the government in peace- 
time in a free enterprise economy. When state and 
local government requirements are added, well over 
25 per cent of our total productive effort will be for 
government in the coming fiscal year. In short, we are 
already treading on very dangerous ground. 

The second comparison of great significance is with 
World War II. At the peak of our effort in that 
global war not more than 45 per cent of a consider- 
ably smaller gross national product was required by 
government. That rate was maintained for less than 
two years, whereas the present load is scheduled to 
continue for two or three years and may go on much 
longer. This is food for very sober thought, especially 
since Defense Mobilizer Wilson has revealed that the 
military departments alone wanted $85 billion in the 
coming fiscal year. The administration’s budget pared 
these fantastic military requests down to $52 billion. 

The third vital point about the budget is that 75 
per cent) ofjit is allocated to what the President de- 
scribes as “major national security programs.” Only 
$20 billion is for all other costs of government, in- 
cluding $6 billion for interest on the debt and over 
$4 billion for veterans’ services and benefits. 

In the light of these figures, it is obvious that if 
there is to be any substantial reduction in the federal 
budget it will have to be in the area of “major na- 
tional security programs.” 

The questions that logically follow are: Is the na- 
tion undertaking in global defense more obligations 
than it can carry? Is the military asking for more 
than is necessary to meet these obligations? To talk 
about cutting federal spending materially without fac- 
ing and answering these questions is futile. 


Z What's Right Here? 
HE Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
tried to figure how the OPS figures. As it reasons, 
the OPS is taking bows for the recent stability, and 
in many instances declines, in prices. Following the 
declines, of course, the OPS is reducing ceilings. 
Studying this picture, the Chamber concludes that 
if the OPS is responsible for price declines, lowering 
ceilings should bring further declines. By repeating 
the process, goods would eventually become free. 
Have we at last found the way to Utopia? 
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complete | 
foreign | 

banking 
service | 
for the | 
MIDWEST 
Our Foreign | 
Department 
offers full and 


efficient service 
to meet every 

requirement of 
import and export trade. 
For details, write or call on 
our Foreign Department officers. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit st 
Insurance Corporation 


REET AT WASHINGTON Noss cca 
LA SALLE ST S =] 


electrons 


AT WORK 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY! 
IN 
POWER TUBES 
TRANSFORMERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
METERS 
RESISTORS 
RELAYS 
SWITCHES 
CONTROLS 


And Hundreds of Other 
Electronic Products — 


all in stock at W-J for 
immediate shipment 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR 
ALL INDUSTRY 


Write for New 1952 Catalog 


WALKER- 
JIMIESON, inc. 


311 S. Western Ave., 
Phone CAnal 6-2525 


Chicago 12, Ill. 


e “Freedom Groceries” —As one 
happy sequel to the famous flight 
of the border-crossing Czech “free- 
dom train,” the A & P Food Stores 
recently invited Mrs. Ruzena Kon- 
velinka, wife of the engineer, to 
one of its New York supermarkets. 
Her shopping cart brimming with 
U. S. foods, Mrs. Konvelinka fig- 
ured, with A & P’s help, that her 
order would have cost her husband, 
if still working behind the Iron 
Curtain, 11 days, 16 hours and 18 
minutes of work. A U. S. railroad 
engineer would have to work but 
12 hours and 43 minutes for the 
same amount of food, a compari- 
son subsequently relayed to folks 
in Communist countries by the 
Voice of America. 


e Synthetic Gravel— Scientists at 
Cornell University have developed 
a “synthetic gravel” from ordinary 
mud. ‘The ingredients are soil, in- 
expensive chemicals, and __ sulfite 
liquor. Made in briquetting ma- 
chines, the synthetic gravel promises 
to be useful for road-building and 
construction in areas where gravel 
is scarce. The material is said to 
withstand freezing and thawing, 
and to have passed exacting per- 
formance tests. 


¢ Discount Club —There’s an or- 
ganization in New York, called the 
Economy Club of America, Inc., 
which promises its members a dis- 
count, ranging from 10 to 15 per 
cent, on just about everything one 
buys. The club has signed up 150 
New York retailers, who have 
promised to honor ECA “discount 
coupon booklets” that members 
buy at $1.95 cents, Participating 
retailers include shoe, clothing, 
furniture and appliance stores, dry 
cleaners, photo, jewelry and pet 
shops, and 10 service stations. The 
latter offer two cents’ off on each 
gallon of gas, 50 cents off on lubri- 
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cation jobs and 10 per cent of 
all other products. The club) 
launched a radio and TV adva 
ing program aimed at bri 
400,000 members by mid-Sum 


e Trachoma Treatment — Pai 
Davis and Company, the pha 
ceutical manufacturers, reports } 
Chloromycetin has produced “Ty 
and extensive relief’ for pat: 
suffering from trachoma, the? 
disease that causes blindness. P? 
Davis says two Arizona doctors. 
treated 23 trachoma patients 
Chloromycetin. Within 24 | 
the usual trachoma symptomss 
‘creased considerably, and only 
patient failed to respond to» 
treatment. Trachoma is preva 
in southern parts of the Ur 
States and affects 90 per cen 
the population of Egypt, | 
Minor and the Orient. 5 
i 
¢ G. I. Insurance Note — Lows 
government life insurance for ° 
veterans has aroused criti! 
among some insurance men, but 
the long run the G.I. program > 
be a real boon to the underwri’ 
The Institute of Life Insura 
notes that 86 per cent of all - 
ilies which include World Was 
veterans own life insurance, age 
a national average of only 75) 
cent. Furthermore, while only, 
per cent of the non-veteran inst 
families put $100 or more into: 
insurance premiums each year 
per cent of World War II vete 
families owning policies put 
much into life insurance. 7 
e Tough Business?—Advertising 
a profession, must be getting n 
grueling than ever. The pub 
cation, Advertising Age, figures. 
the basis of the obituaries it 
ried last year, that the life ex] 
ancy of ad folks, both male 


female, is now down to 57 — * 
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erage life span for all U. S. 
ns of more than 67 years. Ad 
“obit-based life span for ad- 
ing personnel dropped 0.2 of 
ear from 1950 to 1951. 


dical Note—A University of 
go anatomist reports that 
waves far beyond the range 
uman hearing may eventually 
ed in brain surgery. Assistant 
ssor of Anatomy Patrick D. 
explains that in experimental 
sound waves of a 
per second have been used 
estroy selected brain areas in 
als. The sound waves are fo- 
| tike light and destroy specific 
without apparent effect upon 
inding tissue. A sound pro- 
g machine.is used in the ex- 
1ents along with a fluid which 
mits the waves directly from 
fachine to the brain tissue. 


"Vs. Fire—The Socony Vac- 
Oil Company has devised a 
1e method of bringing oil tank 
junder control through the ap- 
tion of air. When a tank fire 
rs, air is injected into the lower 
of the tank, forcing the cooler 
it the bottom to rise. This 
to spread “cold waves” over 
pi urning area above and reduce 
ivapors on which the flames 
| In one test, a fire in a tank 
ining 100,000 gallons of kero- 
was extinguished in five sec- 
by the air-turbulence method. 


Calculation — Corporate 
should take into ac- 
t Ball “fringe benefits” and 
- income supplements when 
ing the total income of em- 
bs. So declares the Committee 
Pa iness Statistics of the United 
's Chamber of Commerce, 
th adds that with “fringe bene- 
steadily rising, increases in 
bs alone are no longer a true 
ure of the improved earnings 
orkers in industry. The com- 
ee believes that business should 
pfine wages in terms of “total 
in” to employes for purposes of 
‘to- -year comparisons. 


Vv e Time Sales Up — 1@levision 
ork time sales of the National 
ideasting Company have more 
doubled in one year, accord- 


to NBC President Joseph H. 
a (Continued on page 36) 


million | 


PLANT SAFETY 


The supervisor’s importance in any program of industrial 
accident prevention is stressed in our booklet, ‘‘Safety As 
It Applies to Supervisors.’’ Drawn from the wide experi- 
ence and professional knowledge of Marsh & McLennan’s 
safety engineers, the information and recommendations 
presented are being applied by many progressive compa- 
nies in varied industries throughout the United States 


and Canada. Write for your copy today. 


Marsu & McLEnNAN 
INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
231 South LaSalle Street @ Chicago 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 


at: RK ac helei TRUCK | 


COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
FOR ALL MAKES OF INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS & 


TRUCKS LEASED 
FOR LONG OR 
SHORT TERMS 


Emergency Service and < 
Periodic Lubrication 
In Your Plant 


PICK UP & DELIVERY SERVICE 


Phone 
HU dson 3-8410 


Litt Truck Service Company 


6919 S. HALSTED ST. 


“As plant foreman I’ve seen lots of ill 
will and labor trouble start with poor 
working conditions like lunches, 
locker rooms and wash rooms _ infested 
with roaches, rats or other pests. That’s 
why I'm for a good pest control pro- 
‘gram. It pays off in better work and 
better workers.” 


HAPPIER EMPLOYEES 

Workers hold management responsible 
for infested lunches, locker and wash 
rooms. Poor labor relations come from 
employees unhappy about any element 
of their working conditions. Our pest 
control service guarantees you a _ pest- 
free plant, makes workers more content. 


MORE EFFICIENT EMPLOYEES 
Even in plants where products are not 
affected by pests, their effect on 
worker efficiency may raise costs and 
impair production. Leading plants are 
finding | it an economy to use our Pest 
Control! Service to improve labor rela- 
tions and production records. 


Write or phone for complete 
information. 


~ McCLOUD preventable 
PEST CONTROL SERVICE 


weclOup 


OVER 40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


W. B. McCLOUD & CO. 


612 N. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE SU perior 7-7533 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 
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A nationwide 
survey bystie 
American Society 
of ‘Tool Engineers 
indicates that in- 
dustry has several important sug- 
gestions for improving the machine 
tools and materials handling equip- 
ment it is currently using. Grant- 
ing, of course, that U. S. machine 
tools and handling equipment are 
already very good, the industrialists 
responding to the survey suggested 
three specific ways in which they 
could be improved: 

1. Machine controls should be 
made simpler and “more foolproof.” 
2. Much of our present materials 
handling equipment is too special- 
ized, and should be redesigned for 
greater versatility. 3. Cutting tools 
should be further toughened to 
make them last longer under loads 
imposed by machining jet engine 
alloys and similar hard materials 
of which military equipment is 
made. 

Over half of the survey responses 
urged simpler machine controls, 
pointing out that the declining lev- 
els of skill among industrial work- 
ers make foolproof operation of 
tools virtually a necessity. The ar- 
gument for more versatile materials 
handling equipment, voiced by, 53 
per cent of the responding compa- 
nies, was based on the contention 
that many concerns have to invest 
too much money and_ floor space 
in a variety of specialized handling 
equipment, whereas one redesigned 
machine might do the work of sev- 
eral at a savings. 

Finally, about a fourth of the re- 
spondents said present-day cutting 
tool materials are wearing out too 
fast under the strains of machining 
harder and tougher parts. Nine- 
teen per cent asked specifically for 
tougher tool materials that will cut 
modern metals more efficiently. 


What's Wrong 
With Today’s 
Machine Tools? 


Only 10 per cent of the compan 
expressed a need for greater stai 
ardization of tooling. The rest 
that tooling had reached a $8 
factory degree of standardization 
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Stock — split-r 
which hit a rec 
in 1946 and t 
declined — shar 
for three su 
quent years, continued a two-y 
upward trend last year, aACCOT 
to a New York Stock Exchai 
compilation. Big board listed stc 
which were split in 1951 in a rr 
of two or more shares, for- 
amounted to 48. This comps 
with a high of 74 in 1946, 4 
1947, 30 in 1948, 17ans 19a 
33 last year. 4 

Petroleum companies, accoré 
to the exchange, were most ac 
last year in increasing their ste 
although chemical concerns 
also well represented. One of 
largest*1951 stock splits was tha 
the New York, Chicago and 
Louis Railroad which split five: 
one. 


Stock Splits Rise, 
But Short of 
1946 Record 


« » « » 

Just about é 
one who can 1 
is exposed th! 
days to vast ] 
grams of safety; 
ucation. Yet every day 14,000 | 
sons are disabled by accidents: 
their homes. In a unique sur 
designed to find out how much— 
average American knows about — 
ical household hazards, the Am 
can Mutual Liability Insura 
Company has been asking sai 
questions of hundreds of pec 
across the country. The findi 
were very disappointing; the t 
were failed by far more pec 
than passed them. | 

Here are some examples of 
average citizen’s lack of sound s: 


Average Citizen 
Found Lacking In 
Safety Knowledge 


BRUARY, 1952 


knowledge: 55 per cent of those 
stioned did not know what to 
upon discovering someone who 
Lt taken poison, 66 per cent did 
know the simplest precautions 
take belore leaving on a vaca- 
, 40 per cent did not know the 
cautions that should be taken 
storing iodine, lye and other 
sons in the home, 70 per cent 
not know what instructions to 
e a baby-sitter, 40 per cent did 
know what safety devices 
uld be installed in and around 
bathtub, 50 per cent did not 
pw why a wooden ladder should 
rer be painted, and 66 per cent 
not know the principal sources 
home fires. 
fhe average scores on all 20 
ic safety questions, as well as 
correct answers, are contained 
the company’s safety publication, 
atch,” available upon request 
m the American Mutual Liabil- 
Insurance Company, 142 Berke- 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Despite relative- 
jelfare’’ Now ly full employ- 
es Third of ment throughout 
ernment Dollars t he country, the 
Wao Ghamber-of 
mmerce reports that one person 
of every 13 now receives a 
nthly income payment from gov- 
mental sources, other than as 
ry for federal employment. In 
study of some 300 government 
fare plans, the U. S. Chamber 
nd that, as of last September, 
nost 800,000 were drawing job- 
5 pay, about six million were 
eficiaries of old-age and disabil- 
programs, 9.5 million were draw- 
} survivors’ benefits and five mil- 
‘nn were on relief rolls! 

The U. S. Chamber further notes 
ht during the fiscal year 1950 
rhtly over a third of all govern- 
int tax dollars went into public 
(fare programs. The price of 
| lfare” in that year was $23 bil- 
In, or 34.2 per cent of all gov- 
hmental spending. 
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2 Canadian chem1- 
hadian Chemical cal and chemical 
lustries Enjoy processing indus- 
yming Business tries are growing 
E even faster, on a 
~ capita basis, than those in the 
lited States, according to Arthur 
Little, Inc. The Dominion’s out- 
(Continued on page 36) 


B.E Goodrich 


Don't read 
this ad— 


if you’re an 
industrial tire 
and wheel expert! 


F you aren’t an industrial tire and wheel expert, 
if The B. F. Goodrich Company wants to put a trained 
man at your service—without obligation. Your local BFG 
representative has been specially trained to analyze indus- 
trial tire Operations, and to make impartial recommen- 
dations regarding size, type, tread compound, care and 
maintenance. These recommendations are valuable to you. 
In many cases, they have brought about a direct savings 
in tire and wheel costs of up to 50%. The recommen- 
dations this tire and wheel analysis man makes are im- 
partial and unbiased because the B. F. Goodrich line is a 
complete line of tires: 14 types, 3 tread compounds and a 
full range of sizes. 


Call your B. F. Goodrich man today. Let him survey 
your operation . . . study loads, hauls, equipment, hauling 
surfaces and floors. Then let him make his recommenda- 
tions. You'll be amazed at the savings you can realize. 


Write for full details of the 


"a ANALYSIS PLAN 


at no obligation 


is 1 
| The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
| Chicago Tire & Rubber Division | 
! 850 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois ! 
Please give me additional information on your new Tire | 
| and Wheel Analysis plan. | 
Name_— > — -$____—"___ 22e eee 
| Title_ ane S | 
| Company (ODE ae Ee Sa J ee te | 
| City —— = State { 
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-V—How Much 
sales Punch? 


COMMERCE 


for February, 1952 


By Robert W. McFadyen 


The Spotlight of Consumer Research Is Turned Upon the 


Glamour Child that Became a Costly Giant in Five Yeats 


Television is the most controversial advertising medium of this 
generation—and the arguments may well go on for more generations 
to come. Is television, as its advocates declare, the most powerful 
advertising medium of all time? Or does the average TV fan watch 
the entertainment on the screen, then flee to the kitchen or on other 
personal missions at the first hint of a commercial? Is TV advertis- 
ing tremendously costly or, on the basis of results, a bargain? The 
following article, digested from an address by the manager of NBC- 
TP sales planning and research, reviews the findings of a significant 
“television-effectiveness” survey in the metropolitan New York area. 
The survey findings present a powerful argument for TY. There 


may well be counter-arguments. Comments either way are invited. 
The Editors. 
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UST yesterday, it seems, televi- 
sion was looked upon as a me- 
‘dium of vast potential—to be 
alized only at some dimly distant 
int in the future. Today it is 
e of the distinguishing features 
our era, ranking with the auto- 
pbile, the telephone, the electric 
tht. It cannot be disregarded by 
ose who would move people or 
oducts. 

tven before Gillette started the 
rade back in 1946, alert manu- 
turers were aware that television 
ight have great sales possibilities. 
lve years later, 75 of the 100 larg- 
national advertisers are sponsor: 
g network programs. From the 
= ‘According to NBC survey, aver- 
e viewer devotes 135 minutes daily 
itching TV shows ranging from puppets 
-pachyderms. 


oo 
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biggest like Procter and Gamble, 
who will spend more than $10 mil- 
lion in TV this year, to the small 
merchant buying a station-break 
announcement for $15, American 
advertisers are now investing $450 
million dollars annually in TV. 
That’s 214 times what it was ‘only 
a year ago, and the figure may pass 


$1 billion by 1955! 


These advertisers didn’t come in 
without some hard work. Only a 
few years ago an advertiser wanting 
a top evening half-hour had_ his 
choice of any night of the week 
on any network. ‘Television was 
new, and many firms weren't con- 
vinced that the reported successes 
would apply to their products or 
services. The large investment for 
time and talent had speculative 


overtones. We found _ ourselves 
needing solid and convincing proof 
of television’s sales ability for many 
types of goods, plus evidence of its 
favorable return per dollar spent. 

In 1949 NBC conducted an ex- 
tensive research project to docu- 
ment sales performance. That sur- 
vey, known as the Hofstra Study, 
not only measured the positive sales 
effect of television, but it also re- 
vealed the sales losses suffered by 
non-[TV advertisers whose competi- 
tors were using the medium. 

Early this year we conducted a 
second major survey, and here our 
objectives had a_ different slant. 
Television’s rising costs have been a 
matter of grave concern to us and 
the advertisers. So our new study 
was specifically designed to deter- 
mine the per-dollar effectiveness of 
television advertising and to find 
out if the payoff to advertisers at 
these higher cost levels justifies the 
expenditure, Secondly, we sought 
to investigate what advertising tech- 
niques in television are the most 
successful sales-wise. 

In the interval between the 1949 
NBC-Hofstra study and this 1951 in- 
vestigation, there have been tre- 
mendous changes in the entire tele- 
vision field. Television has become 
a mass medium, competition has in- 
costs have gone up. 
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People- who were “recent set-own- 
ers” two years ago are T'V veterans 
today. The present research was 
pk unned to evaluate these and many 
other factors. 

Specifically, the four areas we 
examined were: (1) the TV audi- 
ence as a market—who they are 


and how they behave; (2) television 
sales effectiveness, (3) the payoff: 
how many new customers you get 
for the dollar you spend in AAW 
advertising, and (4) an exploration 
of the relative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent television techniques; in 
other words how to use television 
more effectively. 


4 Million Homes 


This study of the New York 
metropolitan area covered 16 coun- 
ties, with some 4 million homes and 
a population of nearly 13 million. 
From a_ research standpoint, few 
sections of the country contain so 
many features that make up the 
total U. scene. It includes both 
highly urbanized centers, and some 
thoroughly rural areas. It contains 
examples of virtually all elements 
in the population. 

In addition, New York is a ma- 
ture television market, with seven 
stations, four network outlets and 
over 2,000,000 set-owning families. 
These families include a high pro- 
portion of long-time owners, and 
thus reflect whatever influence 
length of set ownership may make 
on viewing and buying. In short, 
as a mature ITV market, New York 
is an ideal area for studying tele- 
vision as a mature medium. 

The findings in this report are 
based on 5,067 completed interviews 
with adult heads of families, evenly 
divided between male and female 
heads. These interviews, providing 
a representative cross section of TV 
owners as well as non-owners, 
completed in January, 1951. 

We used a very searching ques- 
tionnaire involving, for ex cample, 
the purchase of 187 TV-advertised 
brands. We checked 11] programs, 
representing 102 hours of television 
a week — covering all networks and 


Were 


about 75 per cent of all network 
programs. 
As for findings, the first con- 


cerned the television audience as a 
market. Our basic finding was that 
51 per cent of all families owned 
TV sets as of the first of 1951. 


Secondly, television families are 
larger by a substantial amount. In 
every 100 TV homes there are 368 
people against 306 in the same 
number of non-TV homes. We also 
found that I'V families are younger; 
and that more of them have young 
children. Numerically, they look 
like a good market. 

Financially they also look like a 
good market. TV families have 
larger incomes, averaging $4,490 
against $3,846 for the non-TV fam- 
The difference is a little more 
than $50 more per month per TV 
family. All the income data runs 
in the same direction. TV families 
have more phones, more refrigera- 


ily. 


tors and more things to put in 
them, and more automobiles. 
We found out that more TV 


families buy beer, orange juice and 
cola drinks; more of them use hair- 
tonics, shampoos and deodorants; 
more of them buy practically every 
thing that’s sold. 


We learned a few 
about these TV families. Some 80.1 
per cent of the owners watched 
“yesterday” —the day before the in- 
terview, and 99.8 per cent — 998 out 
of 1,000 —watched in the previous 
week. On the average, combining 
those who watched yesterday and 
those who did not, they watch for 
a total of two hours and 15 min- 
utes a day per person. 


other things 


TV Gets 135 Minutes 


Here is the time spent on major 
media by TV owners, reported in 


minutes spent “yesterday.” As 
against the 135 minutes (or 214 
hours) spent watching television, 


they spent 61 minutes listening to 
the radio, 47 minutes reading news- 
papers and Il minutes reading 
magazines. ‘They spend more time 
watching television than they do 
with all three other 
bined. 


media com- 


But these figures don’t measure 
the full amount of viewing by fam- 
ily heads. Adult heads in non- 
owner families also watch television, 
expanding the television audience 
considerably. 


Among non-owner, 45.2 per cent 
watch television in the course of 

week. When we combined non- 
owners with owners, we found that 
73 per cent of all adult family 
heads watch TV in a week. Qwn- 
ers and non-owners together watch 


COMMER 


television for an average ol 
hour and 13 minutes a day. 
Here's the comparison betwe 
television and radio. It’s based | 
all family heads — set owners, n 
owners, viewers, non-viewers, listi 
ers and = non- -listeners, — everybod 
The television figure stands at : 
minutes a day. Radio wins 90 nm 
utes a day. The comparable figy 
for newspapers is 49 minutes a ck 


Television versus magazines. $ 
using all family heads as our ba 
the figures are the same 73 min 
for television and 13 minutes a 
for magazines. There’s 5% times' 
much television viewing as ther re 
magazine reading. : 

To a greater or lesser exted 
television has the same effect 
other media. It cuts down the ti 
people spend with them. : 


Sales Effectiveness 

Let’s turn now to television saj 
effectiveness — for both packat 
goods and durables, treated in tl 
order. . 2 


Television’s sales effectiveness \ 


measured among groups madi 
for age, SEX, education, inc 
family size, residence area and ott 
specific factors. ‘Thirty types 
package goods were analyz 


measuring sales effectiveness. TI 
include the most advertised pr 
ucts in the paneee tt 
ene d ru 8 Sf 
sOaps, 

Putting them all ogee 
are the sales results for all 30 pre 
uct groups of package goods. — 
the average television-adv ertis 
brand, there were 26.8 per ceé 
more customers among TV | 
than among matched non-ownerss 

To get more specific, what a 
sales effectivness of the average ‘T 
program? Here, for example, iE 
the sales results for a typical p: 
gram advertising a cigarette. f 
compares matched groups ol aq 
owners — program- viewers vay 
non-viewers. Anyone who had se 
the program in the past month 
classified as a program-viewer. 

Among non-viewers, 22.1 per ce 
bought the brand in the p: 
month, But among those who— 
the program advertising this ci 
ette 29.5 per cent bought the br 
in the past month —a 33.5 per 
increase for cigarette “A” or 

(Continued on page 45) 
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HEN industry is confronted 
with raw material shortages 
and inadequate plant facili- 
s in a free economy, there is a 
tural tendency to expand on both 
onits in order to capitalize upon 
obvious market potential. But in 
wrera of back-breaking taxation, 
ice control, and _ renegotiation, 
is natural expansion process is 
erely restricted. Capital expan- 
bn funds are hard to accumulate 
.d financial risks, in ratio to pos- 
ole future profits, rise sharply. 
hus, Congress found itself forced 
} enact legislation to make expan- 
bn more attractive, and — more 
becifically — to relieve the three big 
ypediments to industrial expan- 
pn: taxation, lack of capital and 
‘ice control. 

‘In theory, this Congressional ac- 
on to facilitate industrial expan- 
jon sounds excellent. But in prac- 
‘ce it has worked out somewhat 
hort of ideally. The road which 
hdividual companies must follow 
‘attain these emergency benefits is 
hdeed a tortuous one! 


iThe author is a practicing attorney in 
Jashington, D. C. 


By GEORGE ERIC ROSDEN 


GOVERNMENT 
AID FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Unfortunately, the legislative aul 
thority involving industrial expan- 
sion inducements was not written 
into one overall measure. Instead, it 
is scattered among several acts of 
Congress, each of which has led to 
complex administrative procedures. 
This article endeavors to survey the 
more important of these enabling 
acts and the administrative proce- 
dures they have produced. 


Tax Advantages 


The main tax advantage now ol- 
fered industry generally* as an ex- 
pansion’ inducement is accelerated 
tax amortization. Instead of depre- 
ciating new facilities over the term 
of their natural life, companies 
which qualify for this advantage 
may now amortize new facilities 
over a period of five years. This 

*It should be noted that some indus- 
tries receive certain expansion induce- 
ments under the excess profits tax. For 
example, all profits from the mining of 
recognized strategic minerals, plus part 
of the profits from certain mining, timber 
and natural gas operations, are exempt 
from the excess profits tax. Furthermore, 
the renegotiation act contains exemptions 
for agricultural commodities, as well as 
mine, oil, gas well and timber products 
at primary market levels. 


“GOV'T. 
| AID FOR 
BUSINESS 


FAIR TO 
SMALL 
BUSINESS 


\S HOUSING 
AVAILABLE ? 
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means, of course, that 
they may charge off 
one fifth of their in- 
vestment each year 
against current in- 
come. 

To obtain the tax 
amortization privilege, 
however, a company  } 
must obtain a “cértifi- 
cate of necessity” from 
one of several perma- 
nent or emergency 
agencies of the gov- 
ernment. Actually, all 
certificates are issued 
by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administra- 
tion, but the authority 
to ‘‘determine the 
facts’ and make rec- 
ommendations to DPA 
on each case has been 
delegated to the secre- 
taries of interior, agri- 
culture and commerce, 
and to the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Agriculture is re- 
sponsible for food, do- 
mestic distribution of 
farm equipment and 
fertilizer by way of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. Interior is responsible 
for petroleum: and gas by way of 
the Defense Petroleum Administra- 
tion, for solid fuels by way of the 
Defense Solid Fuels Administration, 
for electricity by way of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and _ for 
storage and port facilities, exclud- 
ing air transport, coastwise, inter- 
coastal and overseas shipping. Com- 
merce is responsible for all other 
facilities by way of the National 
Production Authority. 

In practice, applications for “‘cer- 
tificates of necessity” are made to 
the National Security Resources 
Board (Form NSRB-140), which re- 
fers them to the agency with “pri- 
mary interest” in the facility or 
product involved. The latter sub- 
mits its findings and recommenda- 
tion to DPA, which thereupon issues 
or refuses the desired certificate. 

At first glance, this procedure 
may not seem involved. The truth 
is a businessman runs a good risk of 
nervous collapse while his applica- 
tion is hobbling around Washing- 
ton! "The causes for delay are three- 


fold: First, “considerations” and 


a te ee So 
HOW TAX AMORTIZATION WORKS 


When approved by the government, _tax amortiza- 
tion under current legislation applies, in most cases, 
only to a portion of the cost of new industrial facili- 
ties. The portion in each case is determined by the 
government agency which grants the tax amortization 
privilege. 

The following percentages are examples: 

100 per cent: special purpose machine tools for pro- 
duction of military products exclusively; 90 per cent: 
general purpose machine tools, supersonic wind tunnel, 
lake ore carrier (converted steamship). 


85 per cent: blast furnaces, iron ore facilities, coke 
ovens, special buildings for tank manufacture, convyen- 
tional buildings for manufacture of guided missiles in 
locations suggesting doubtful post-emergency utility, 
magnesium rolling mills, refractories, ferro-alloy smelt- 
ing facilities; 80 per cent: alumina and aluminum re- 
duction plant, bauxite, processing of blood plasma, 
freight cars, inland waterway barges for petroleum and 
raw materials for steel making, lake ore carrier (con- 
ventional). 


75 per cent: basic petroleum refining, steel-making 
furnaces, blooming mills and soaking pits, scrap, plants 
for production of XXX superphosphate, conventional 
factory buildings and extensions in industrial loca- 
tions; 70 per cent: finishing facilities for high-alloy 
steels, diesel-powered tugs and tow boats; 65 per cent: 
diesel electric locomotives, cotton gins in certain loca- 
tions; 60 per cent: steel plant finishing facilities; 50 
per cent: high tenacity rayons, paper mills of certain 
types. 


FIFI 


“recommendations” are required not 
only of the agency with the pri- 
mary interest, but also of other 
agencies with a secondary interest 
—and a frightening number of gov- 
ernment agencies can claim at least 
a “secondary interest” in practically 
anything! Second, the statute and 
the regulations require such a mul- 
titude of “determinations of facts” 
that many agencies or bureaus and 
departments may have to be con- 
sulted. Finally, most applicants ei- 
ther fail to make each claim re- 
quired for a certificate or fail to 
prove them, thereby causing addi- 
tional inquiries and surveys. 


Washington Red Tape 

Consider, for example, this hypo- 
thetical case involving a proposed 
copper mining and smelting proj- 
ect. The agency of primary interest 
would be NPA. The Defense Min- 
erals Administration would have to 
be heard as to the ore and would 
normally ask for reports from the 
Bureau of Mines and the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, and would then 
transmit its findings to the Defense 
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Administration. 
But that’s not t 
end of the road by ; 
means! The Defer 
Solid Fuels Admin! 
tration would have: 
make its “findings” ' 
to the availability 
coking coal, ar 
would probably 1 
quire a report fre 
the Bureau of Mir 
as to the basic facts} 
be adjudicated. T 
Federal Power Co: 
mission would have | 
make its recomme 
dations if electroly: 
refining were pr 
posed. 
Finally, after a 
these reports and re 
ommendations ha 
arrived at DPA, the 
is a good chance tl 
conflicting recomme 
dations have bee 
made. They wow! 
have to be reconcild 
before a final decisic¢ 
were made! ; 
The second diff 
culty lies in the mu 
titude of determinations to I 
made. Each application for a “ce 
tificate of necessity” must be consi: 
ered from these eight viewpoints: ; 
I. Necessity of the facility in 
the interest of national defensé 
(shortage of product or facilities: 
nationwide or locally, or need fon 
standby facility). ‘ 
2. Location of proposed facil 
ity (military security concepts)’ 
policy of industrial dispersion: 
availability of transportation. _ 
3. Availability of all raw ma- 
terials within economically fea 
ble distances. | 
4. Cost of production. 

5. Methods of financing. 4 

6. Assurance of fair participa: 
tion by small business and promo- 
tion of the concept of competitive 
enterprise. ‘ 
7. Competence of management. 

8. Availability of manpower, 
housing and community facilities. 
This imposing list of “determ 
nations” speaks for itself — in hou 
if not weeks or months, of joustin 
with endless government red tap 
Finally, a common reason for 

(Continued on page 27) 
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To Be 


BOW, if I were boss around 
TWekea nan. 
With this 


well-worn  pro- 


‘s job and his company generally. 
the foreman is thick-headed, com- 
iny policies are unjust and work- 
\g conditions are lousy. If he were 
bss, the foreman would be dis- 
lissed, the hours shortened, the pay 
\creased and working conditions 
astically improved. In short, every- 
e would be infinitely better off! 

management man 
is based on frag- 
talk he has over- 


well represent the 


e€ rage factory worker's mind when 
e puts himself in the bosses’ shoes. 


You Want 


THE BOSS 


Ng) 


Well, just what would the guy on the bottom of the 


heap do if he were suddenly made the boss? 


But would he really fire the fore- 
man and otherwise upset the status 
quo? 

Or does the average factory 
worker actually have some sound 
management ideas himself? “There 
is evidence to support the latter 
viewpoint in an opinion survey con- 
ducted among typical mill workers 
by the employe publication of the 
Spang Chalfant Division of the Na- 
tional Supply Company at Am- 
bridge, Pa. 

The employe magazine put the 
question “What would you do if 
given the right to be boss?” to 
workers including mechanical help- 
ers, cranemen, jeep drivers, bar mill 
hands and freight car loaders. None 
of the replies (including those 
which were unsigned) were flippant, 
bitter or radically unorthodox, and 


a surprising number were couched 
in the sober phraseology of manage- 
ment consultants earning many 
times the wages of a factory hand. 

Throughout the replies ran four 
major themes. If given the chance 
to be boss, these workers would set 
as their main goals: an understand- 
ing on the part of each man of the 
purpose of his work; a straightfor- 
ward and honest relationship be- 
tween the boss and his subordi- 
nates; a “sense of belonging” to a 
company team on the part of each 
worker; and mutual respect between 
the boss and the lowest man under 
him. 

Here’s how an inspector’s helper 
put it: 

“If [T were boss, my main objec- 

(Continued on page 31) 


A full square block to work with gave the architects complete freedom in designing 
a building of outstanding beauty, and room for a 650 car garage. 


OME three years after civilians 
are again permitted to use steel 
and other strategic metals, pa- 
trons of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road’s Randolph Street suburban 


station in Chicago will have a 


Carrol M, Shanks, Prudential: president, signs the contract for th 
following day, Wayne A, Johnston, Illinois Central president, 


unique experience — although they 
may be wholly unaware of it. 
The station concourse with wait- 
ing rooms and offices will then be 
housed under Chicago’s newest — 
and probably most astonishing — 


e building site. The 
signed in Chicago. 


skyscraper, the Prudential B 
ing. The side walls and ceilin 
the station concourse — and e 
the floor on which rail trave 
will walk — will belong to 
building owners. But the air s 
inside will belong to the Ilir 
Central Railroad! 


Legal Complexities 

That’s only the beginning of 
many legal complexities that h 
resulted from well nigh end! 
hours of bargaining over real 
tate — solid and aerial! The stat: 
platform will be owned by the I 
nois Central, and the trains y¥ 
stand on land owned by the r 
road. But space occupied by 
steel columns supporting the bun 
ing will be the property of 
Prudential Insurance Company ' 
America, as will the land on whi 
the columns rest and the land’ 
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For many years, men of visio 
sought to build on the Illinois C 
valuable lakefront air rights. Tt 
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ich supporting caissons are sunk 
bedrock. 

This complicated real estate 
fangement, partially arising out 
the necessity of accommodating 
in operations on 21 tracks during 
astruction of the new building, 
Ips to explain why it required 
proximately a year and a half to 
gotiate the purchase of the one- 
lock site for the Prudential Build- 
. It also explains why many an 
rlier effort to develop air rights 
fer the valuable lake front prop- 
ty floundered on almost unbeliev- 
ly complex legal problems. 


Spectacular Site 


Pe vertheless, Chicago’s first new 
jyscraper office building since 1934 


: ae 


jore or less detail on architects’ 
wing boards. It will be located 
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‘ransaction opens this 80-acre 


if Eg Be coprent: 


“now begun to take shape in 


on a site of spectacular prominence 
on the north side of Randolph 
street, facing Grant Park. It will be 
visible many miles to the South 
and around the lower curve of the 
lake. The building will rise 38 stor- 
ies, with a penthouse equal to an- 
other four stories. —TThe unbroken 
lines of the building will make it 
audaciously modern but its internal 
features will be even more striking 
evidence of the improvements in 
office building construction in re- 
cent years. 

The building will be the first 
large office structure in Chicago to 
have complete, year-around air con- 
ditioning. Its high velocity air con- 
ditioning system will also be the first 
major installation of the kind in 
the city, providing — without radia- 
tors — warm air in winter and cool 
air in summer. The distance be- 
tween floors will be two feet more 


Negotiators labored for more than a yea 
‘Front Yard,” 


end of Chicago’s famous * 


in 


(ALEMATE WAS BROUGHT TO A SPECTACULAR END 


tory Behind | Yew SKYSCRAPER 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


than in conventional office struc- 
tures, to allow for normal room 
heights despite air conditioning 
ducts concealed in the ceilings. 

Elevators will speed upward at 
1,400 feet per minute, far faster 
than any now in Chicago. There 
will be no sense of speed, however, 
in the smooth-riding cars. 


Reversible Windows 

Windows will be double glazed 
for insulation against exterior heat 
and cold, and they will be pivoted 
and reversible. Thus, no window 
washers will ever suspend from the 
exterior of the building. They will 
wash one side, flip the window and 
wash the other side. This operation 
will be done at night. 

Offices will be illuminated by re- 
cessed fluorescent fixtures, and all 


ceilings will be sound proofed. The 
(Continued on page 41) 


r to obtain the spectacular site at the north 
beautiful Grant Park. 
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WISE OWLS! 


: " " 66 A c oe) 
These wise workers really believe in an “‘ounce of prevention 


HE Army’s famed Caterpillar 

Club has one hard and _ fast 

rule: to be a member, a man 
must have been snatched from cer- 
tain death by way of a parachute 
jump. Another organization that is 
rapidly spreading through Ameri- 
can industry these days has a simi- 
lar initiation rule. It’s called the 
Wise Owl Club of America. 

Henry Ross, a molder at North 
American Aviation in Los Angeles 
is a typical member. Some months 
ago he was inspecting a big caul- 
dron used in salvaging worn lead 
parts. Suddenly, there was an ex- 
plosion, and searing metal burst 
into his face. That’s how Molder 
Ross became a Wise Owler. 

Ernie Pierce was putting a final 
polish on a small gear, when the 
routine job suddenly went berserk. 
The buffing wheel tore the gear 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


from his grasp and hurled it against 
the nearby ventilator housing. A 
hollow roar rumbled through the 
finishing room at Pratt and Whit- 
ney’s East Hartford, Conn., fac- 
tory as the gear caromed back onto 
the wheel and, with the fury of a 
sledge hammer blow, headed straight 
for his eyes. 

Another member is Claude 
Borel, an electrician at the B. F. 
Gio odie smeOLteNeChessmlaexe. 
plant. Unaccountably, the switch- 
box he was repairing spurted a 
blue-white electric arc. A shower of 
molten copper erupted before his 
right eye. The left one had been 
blinded years before in a childhood 
accident. 


Some 2,000 similarly unrehearsed 


These 55 pairs of broken safety glasses, on display at the S 
saved the sight of 55 workers — each now a Wise Owiew 


perry Gyroscope Corp., 


initiations have taken place sit 
the Wise Owl Club was organii 
nationally in 1949. Membership) 
500 chapters is growing at a r. 
of 100 monthly. 

But, no condolences, thank ye 
Wise Owl meetings are not meld 
choly tear-jerkers where the bli 
and maimed exchange _ self-p» 
Wise Owlers are alert, product 
workers who would be blind in a¢ 
or both eyes were it not for € 
protectors worn at the time of | 
industrial accident. x 

For Wise Owl Club members, t 
“ounce of prevention” over thi 
eyes enabled them to escape t 
army of 90,000 Americans whe 
vision has been lost or seriously i 
paired on the job. 

“You'll look a lot prettier, Jaa 
son, with them safety specs ov 
your ugly face instead of in t! 
tool box.” The Wise Owl memH 
at the Central Hudson Gas ai 
Electric Company says it with ju 
the right touch of friendly ribbir: 
But he gets the point across. H 
fellow linesman grins and slips + 
his goggles. ; 


Object: End Carlesssness t 

As George Ruoff, safety engine 
for the Poughkeepsie, N. Y. pub. 
utility, puts it, “Each of our 
Wise Owl Club members is a m 
sionary of eye conservation. H 
experienced the dread of almc 
losing an eye.” | 
“I used to cuss them goggles b 
when this happened I took the 
off and kissed them.” These wor 
of affection come from Stella R 
bouin, a janitress at the Interr 
tional Harvester’s Fort Wayne wor 
and one of 15 female Wise Owle 
She was sweeping near a drill p 
(Continued on page 23) — 
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here does industrial England stand today? 


Since the war, England has written a remarkable record of in- 
| dustrial recovery. Productivity in her mines and factories has 
risen sharply. Industrial output has increased 40 per cent. The 
United States —for better or worse, depending upon one’s view- 
point — has assumed a very considerable financial interest in Eng- 
land’s postwar recovery program. The following report, by the edi- 
tor of the British periodical “Business: The Journal of Manage- 
} ment in Industry”, describes how Englana’s industrial recovery 
was accomplished and the developments that are currently in 
| progress to increase productivity still further. Although written 
from the Englishman’s viewpoint, Mr. Dyer’s report contains a 
| host of statistics that are nonetheless arresting as an index to a 


RITISH RECOVERY: 


2] 


A REPORT | 


By PHILIP F. DYER 


LONDON 


\, MAJOR factor in the indus- 
; trial recovery which England 
4 has achieved since the war 
4 been the immense capital re- 
hipment this nation has under- 
fen. Industrial England’s ambi- 
fus plans are by no means com- 
ited as yet. In fact, the competing 
eds for urgent rearmament are 
hdering progress at the moment. 
it the record is nonetheless 1m- 


essive. 
Indicative of the success of the 
overy program thus far was the 
pension of Marshall Aid to Brit- 
2 at the end of 1950 —just 18 
mths before that assistance was 
eduled to end. The occasion for 
& suspension was the winning of 
surplus in the sterling area’s dol- 
} payments. But behind this, lay 
semarkable expansion in Britain’s 
ports, which in turn reflected a 
' iificant increase in England’s in- 
istrial production. 

Jere, for example, are some of 
e indexes to that increase: 
Between 1946 and 1950 total in- 
hstrial production in England — 
cluding mining, quarrying, build- 
a public utilities, and manufac- 
‘ing — increased 40 per cent. he 
irresponding increase in produc- 
Vity in these industries over the 
me period was 22 per cent. Dur- 
@ the same period, manufacturing 


2 
i 


. 


: 


significant industrial achievement. The Editors. 


industries increased their output 46 
per cent and their productivity 26 
per cent. 

Exports in the first half of 1951 
were five-and-a-half times greater in 
value, and more than three times 
greater in volume, than in the sec- 
ond half of 1945. 

The five-and-a-half years between 
these dates represent the history of 
Britain’s post-war recovery —a his- 
tory of which she may well be 


Esso’s new $78 million refinery in South- 
ampton will raise Britain’s oil output by 
six million gallons a year. 


This is the casting bay of a new 
accounts for 10 per cent of the enti 


iron and steel plant in South Wales which now 
ire output of the industry in Britain. 
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proud. And, at the same time, the 
standard of living of her people in- 
creased slowly but steadily from the 
low level forced upon her by war. 

To be sure, the situation looks 
gloomier today than it did at the 
end of 1950. Rising commodity 
prices on world markets have borne 
particularly hard on a country that 
must import the major part of its 
food and raw materials. Although 
continuing to increase, exports have 
been overtaken by sharply higher 
imports, partly to meet rearmament 
needs. As a result Britain now has 
a large trade deficit, and the dollar 
deficit has also reappeared on a 
large scale. In facing these prob- 
lems, Britain will have to draw 
heavily on the increased industrial 
strength that brought her a feeling 
of “recovery” at the end of 1950. 

In 1945, the prospects of such a 
recovery seemed unlikely. Britain 
had emerged from the war victori- 
ous, but her economy was in near 
ruin. Her factories had been badly 
mauled by air attacks. For over five 
years, her machinery had operated 
at capacity, while maintenance and 
replacement were virtually forgot- 
ten terms. It was estimated that by 
1944 England had burned up $31% 
billion worth of her plants and ma- 
chinery in over-exertion and under- 
maintenance. Overseas investments 
to the value of $41% billion had to 
be sold to finance the war effort — 
investments which before the war 
had financed imports of food and 
raw materials which would now 
have to be paid for by increased 
exports. Not the least of her prob- 
lems was a human crisis. The Eng- 
lish workingman was war weary and 
physically exhausted. 


Income Ploughed Back 


Slowly, the immense recovery task 
got underway. Year by year, more 
than 15 per cent of the country’s 
national income was ploughed back 
into new factories and machines, 
and into deferred repairs and main- 
tenance. In 1950 alone, some $6.2 
billion was spent on capital goods 
—about a quarter of this into new 
housing, schools and hospitals and 
the remainder into industry, agri- 
culture, and related services. 

In spite of shortages of building 
materials and tradesmen, 4,112 new 
factory buildings, worth $325 mil- 
lion, were built by May, 1951, and 
a further 1,402 were under con- 
struction. In addition, 822 more 


This new electric generating station near 
Birmingham aids expansion drive. 


had been licensed and 2,446 ap- 
proved for construction when re- 
sources permitted. Repairs and 
maintenance work on industrial 
buildings during this period came 
to well over $308 million. 

About two-thirds of the new fac- 
tories are in “development areas” 
in which pre-war unemployment 
was particularly high, due to the 
predominance of a single industry, 
or in one of the dozen new towns 
being erected to take the overflow 
of established industrial areas. 


Machine Tool Field 


Machinery and equipment for 
these new factories, and for the re- 
placement of obsolescent equipment 
in older buildings, came from the 
engineering industries, which in 
five years have increased their out- 
put 70 per cent above even the rec- 
ord wartime levels. Much of this 
output has had to be exported, but 
enough has been left to bring Brit- 
ain’s industry up to a level at which 
it can compete successfully in world 
markets. 

Thus in 1950, Britain’s total out- 
put of machine tools was valued at 
3,604 million pounds, of which 1,313 
million pounds was for export, leav- 
ing 2,291 million pounds or 64 per 
cent for the home market. 

Because of the heavy demand for 
new equipment, priorities for de- 
liveries were established. The 1948 
Census of Production, the results of 
which are now being published, 
shows that capital expenditures on 
plant and machinery have been 
greatest in the nationalized utilities. 


COMMERG 


The electricity supply industry spe 
66 million pounds in 1948, and t 
gas industry 18 million pouna 
Nearly 17 million pounds was spe¢ 
by the nationalized coal industy 


tries, expenditure was 
spread more widely. Taken togeth 
these industries spent much mog 
than the nationalized industrid 
though single branches of indust\ 
did not. The major individual e¢ 
pansion occurred in mechanical e¢ 
gineering (11.1 million pounds), fe 
lowed closely by the general chen’ 
cal industry (10.8 million pound 
and the automobile industry (10f 
million pounds). 
Installed capacity in the electr, 
generation industry has risen fro’ 
12,500 megawatts in 1946 to 15,36 
in June, 1951. The British Electrr 
ity Authority’s estimated annu: 
rate of commissioning new plan 
rises from 1,000,000 - 1,250,000 kil 
watts in 1951 to 1,600,000 - 1,800,00 
kilowatts in 1956 and subsequent 
though the demands of the rearmg 
ment program make it doubtff 
whether this can now be full 
achieved. Consumption, howeve 
has been rising even more rapidl! 
and power cuts seem likely to « 
cur in future years. $ 
The coal industry has an ambi 
tious 15-year plan for sinking neé 
pits and modernizing existing miné 
Much has already been done, ant 
some 85 per cent of Britain’s co 
output is now mechanically cut an 
loaded. Output per manshift ha 
risen from 1.03 tons in 1946 to LE 
tons in the first half of 1951. TH 
major factor preventing a furtha 
rapid increase in productivity is on 
of human relations rather than lac 
of mechanization, and improvemer 
here is bound to be slow. : 
New Steel Plants 
Another nationalized industr 
that has shown a rapid expansio 
is iron and steel, though the expan 
sion that has already occurred we 
planned and initiated before ni: 
tionalization. The major new plar 
is at Margam, South Wales, whi 
was opened last year. The plant hz 
a monthly output of 57,000 tons « 
pig iron and 29,000 tons of ste 
ingots, or approximately 10 per cel 
of the entire output of the dual 
Most of this output feeds a ne 
continuous strip mill 72 inch 
(Continued on page 38) 
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en a piece of metal flew from 
machine and shattered the right 
5 of her safety glasses. 

Nise Owlers channel their ener- 
toward one dominating goal: 
stamp out the carelessness which 
ses over 300,000 disabling eye in- 
jes every year and robs about 
)0 workers of eye sight. 

he loss to employers and em- 
res exceeds $200,000,000 a year, 
ording to Dr. Leonard Green- 
g, director of the New York 
e Department of Labor's divi- 
1 of industrial hygiene. And, he 
s, “Our challenge is the fact 
t 90 per cent of these injuries 
be prevented!” 
Prevention is a very simple mat- 
Heat-hardened glass lenses — 
spectacle-type frames or in gog- 
s—offer ample protection in most 
ances, and a wide assortment of 
Ids and masks safeguard against 
cial risks. 

Yet, according to Dr. Franklin 
Foote, executive director of the 
tional Society for the Prevention 
Blindness which sponsors the 
se Owl Club program, “An em- 
yer pays as high as $6,000 com- 
fsation to a worker who has lost 
eye. But, that’s only part of the 
t. Lost work time, disrupted 
»duction, and other expenses in- 
jase the figure to $25,000 and 
her. Of course, this is nothing 
mpared to what the crippled 
rker pays in terms of personal 
isery, family difficulties, and im- 
red earning power.” 


Earnings Losses 
John Doakes is 30, married, and 
tns $90 a week. His lifetime earn- 
» expectancy is easily $125,000. 
ne loss of one eye will slash his 
ning power by one-third or $41,- 
5.66. Yet, on the job, Joe sneaks 
his goggles because “they steam 
when it’s hot” or “keeping them 
n is a pain” or “I’m not doing 
lything dangerous.” 
Gecil Carroll did not consider his 
tchman job for the Owens-Il- 
‘is Glass Company as especially 
ardous. However, when handed 
pair of safety glasses the morning 
his first day at work, he accepted 
‘em with thanks. That evening he 
s hauling in the American flag 


They Call Them Wise Owls! 


(Continued from page 20) 


when a gust of wind whipped the 
rope around, sending the heavy 
steel shackle at the end crashing 
into the safety lens over his left eye. 
One more Wise Owler! 

No worker and no industrial job 
involving moving objects, machin- 
ery, molten metals, chemicals is per- 
fectly safe. For that matter, blind- 
ing eye accidents are by no means 
limited to industry. Many safety 
directors, pointing to the 66,000 eye 
accidents each year among school 
children, insist that all youngsters 
who wear spectacles should be pro- 
tected by safety glass lenses. 

Last February the Wise Owl 
Club at the Cleveland Transit Sys- 
tem awarded an honorary member- 
ship to ll-year-old Jimmy Simer. 
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‘ECONOMIC CENTER” OF THE U.S. 


The U. S. center of population is now in a southern Illinois 
corn field, the center of industry is in Indiana and the center of 
agriculture hovers close to the northern border of Missouri. 
But, says the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
with much logic, there is another “center” of vast industrial 
significance. This is the “Economic Center” of the United 
States and it hits squarely on Chicago. 

Here’s why the CACI regards Chicago as the nation’s “Eco- 
nomic Center.” If you draw a 500-mile-radius circle around the 
city, you find within the area: 37 per cent of the nation’s popu- 
lation, nine out of 18 cities with more than 500,000 population, 
34 per cent of all manufacturing firms producing 46 per cent of 
total national manufacturing output, 36 per cent of all whole- 
sale firms and 38 per cent of all retail firms. 

In addition, Chicago is surrounded by one of the world’s 
richest farm areas. Within 500 miles of the city, 41 per cent of 
U. S. crops are grown and 47 per cent of all livestock is raised. 
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It was at his uncle’s insistence that 
Jimmy’s parents provided him with 
safety glasses. The small investment 
paid off a thousand-fold when a 
nail which Jimmy was hammering 
into the flooring of his new home 
flew up and struck the lens over 
his right eye. 

The Wise Owl Club originated 
four years ago in the St. Louis 
foundry of the American Car and 
Foundry Company. The inspiration 
came from Joe Folks, a 17-year man 
at ACF, who was struck twice in 
rapid succession — first by a jagged 
hunk of steel, then by a hot idea. 
“That's about the tenth time,” he 
exclaimed as he examined, with his 
still-serviceable eyes, the useless safe- 
ty glass lens. 

The idea for a “survivors’ club” 
became the basis for the original 
Wise Owl Club, which in two years 
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», A fleet of fast delivery trucks, combined with an efficient, accurate warehouse 
handling system, speeds your electrical products to you when you need them, 
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spread to all 10 ACF plants. The 
239 members now enrolled in the 
club represent a direct saving to the 
company —in compensation pay- 
ments alone — of $696,000! 

It’s no wonder that the eye-acci- 
dent rate in foundries is six times 
the national average for all indus- 
try. In a single year, 120 out of 
each 500 foundry workers suffer 
some sort of eye mishap, yet George 
L. Mitsch, plant manager of ACF’s 
St. Louis foundry declares, “Since 
1923, there has never been an eye 
lost or partially disabled -in our 
plant.” 


Idea Really Works 


American Car and Foundry pro- 
vides free safety glasses to all shop 
personnel and insists on their being 
worn. But, as Safety Director F. iE 
Humphreys points out, “We learned 
long ago that threats of dismissal 
are inadequate. Workers must be 
educated so that they wear goggles 
voluntarily. That’s one reason why 
we grabbed onto the Wise Owl 
Club idea.” 

The club proved so_ successful 
that American Car and Foundry 


turned it over to the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, which has since brought about 
600,000 workers under the protec- 
tive wing of the bespectacled Wise 
Owl. Today clubs flourish at Gen- 
eral Electric, du Pont, Shell Oil, 
U. S. Rubber, Dow Chemical, Blatz 
Brewing Company, Ford Motor 
Company—to mention but a few 
sponsors. 

The phrase “saved his sight” . is 
the only qualification for member- 
ship. Each applicant must prove to 
a three-man committee of his com- 
pany’s Wise Owl Club that his 
vision was saved by safety glasses 
or other eye protectors. When 
Leonard Olszewski of Inter- 
national Harvester’s tractor works 
in Chicago, came up for member- 
ship, he offered three pieces of 
evidence: a chunk of stone which 
flew off his high speed grinder with 
shrapnel speed, the safety goggles 
which received the full impact of 
the blow, and finally a bandaged 
co-worker. After slamming into 
Len’s goggles, the stone bounced 60 
feet, smacked into the shop wall, 
rebounded into the center of the 
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LET AIRKEM SOLVE 
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AIR FRESHENING 


PROBLEMS! 


Managers of businesses and institutions are 
paying more and more attention to the 


quality of air indoors. 


Stale, stuffy air — 


tainted with odors — is unpleasant to pa- 


trons, customers or guests. 
fort and vitality . . 
toward you... 


It affects com- 
. conditions attitudes 
and has a marked effect 


upon box office receipts. 


Let us show you how Airkem can be economically adapted to your busi- 
ness — help you solve unwanted odor problems. 
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room, and finally lodged in # 
nape of the innocent bystander} 


tion was mailed to the Nationag’ 
Society for the Prevention of Blinaf 
ness at 1790 Broadway, New York® 
where it was checked to certify thag 
membership was warranted. Thaf 
done, the society mailed out a goll> 
Wise Owl pin to be worn on worlp 
clothes and a certificate. A week of 
so later, the pin was presefited a | 
the new member at an appropriatt 
ceremony arranged by the member 
ship committee of the plant chaf] 
ter. 

Dr. Herman Sager, optometris$ 
and eye service supervisor at th’ 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Lak 
Success, N. Y., tells this story of thy 
success of the idea. “One of thi 
reasons for our enviable eye safett} 
record is the aggressive Wise Ows 
Club chapter in our plant. Sincy 
1944 there has not been a single ey; 
lost in our machine shops ana 
foundry, nor has there been on 
permanently disabling eye mishapy 
Yet, from January to August in 
1943 six eyes were lost and 56 seg 
rious eye injuries, many resulting in 
partial loss of sight, were reportedy 
This cost the company over $200, 
000. Approximately 700 work day 


were lost.” yy 


Inferior Vision 


The average worker does not see 
as well as he should. Dr. Hedwig § 
Kuhn, a noted industrial ophthal 
mologist, found that in one factor 
68 per cent of those lathe operator: 
whose work was rated as poor hac 
inferior vision. The Occupationa 
Research Center at Purdue Uni 
versity recently studied the relation’ 
ship between vision and safety at < 
U. S. Ordnance plant. More thar 
half the workers with inadequate 
vision were involved in accidentss 
Employes with corrected vision 
made a much better showing. } 


Back in 1943 Sperry checked the 
vision of 300 of its employes, 4 
years old and over. The results 
were well nigh incredible, yet they 
have been verified in other com: 
panies. Fully 75 per cent of those 
tested required glasses or a change 
in the glasses they were wearing: 
The Shell Pipe Line Company 
checked the vision of its 1,20C 
workers, young and old, and founc 


Le 


oe 

at 28 per cent had some type of 
nificant visual difficulty. 

For this reason, Sperry and other 
ert firms are providing, at no 
arge to the employe, periodic eye 
aminations and, where necessary, 
escription safety glasses. 


Each job applicant visits the eye 
vice department for a thorough 
sion screening. If he fails to meet 
e visual standards for the job, he 
not put to work until his eye- 
ht has been corrected. 

At almost any hour of the day or 
ght, the waiting room at the 


ty and even the denial of applica- 
ons lies in the poor preparation 
applications, the failure to sub- 
it authentic evidence covering all 
pints that require determination, 
d the failure to follow up at the 
oper agencies. 

The second major obstacle against 
Kpansion is industry’s understand- 
le failure to accumulate sufficient 
irplus capital to finance the in- 
ated cost of new facilities. Legisla- 
on has created four methods to 
ercome this difficulty: government 
ans, government guaranties, stock- 
iling and contract financing. 
|The defense production act au- 
1orizes the president to make loans 
br expansion of facilities or new 
roduction deemed necessary for 
jational defense. Loan assistance 
hay be given only if and as far as 
4 is not otherwise available on rea- 
nable terms. The cumulative total 
4f such loans is limited to $2.1 bil- 
} A “direct loan” should be applied 
or at the same time a “certificate 
if necessity” is applied for, because 
he processing in each case is essen- 
ally the same. The application 
IForm NSRB-146 in almost all cases) 
5 made to one of the “guaranteeing 
jgencies”: the Departments of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, Com- 
‘nerce, Interior, Agriculture, the 
eneral Services Administration, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, or the 
Defense Materials Procurement Ad- 
ministration. The agency of “pri- 
1ary interest” processes the appli- 
‘ation, and forwards its “suaranty” 
o DPA, where the case is reviewed 
nd a “certificate of necessity for 
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Sperry eye service department is 
filled with workers who have come 
in voluntarily to have their eyes 
rechecked or to obtain new safety 
goggles. “It’s now reached the point 
where a Sperry worker won’t go 
near his job unless his eyes are fully 
protected,” Dr. Sager declares with 
obvious satisfaction. “We think 
that’s fine.” 


As every Wise Owler knows, ab- 


solutely nothing will replace a lost 
eye. And, as they also know, there 
is nothing that will safeguard them 
like an ounce of prevention. 


e Long Road to Government Aid 


(Continued from page 16) 


government financing” is issued. 
Only the Secretary of Agriculture in 
regard to food is exempted from 
this DPA supervision. 

It is also possible to obtain gov- 
ernment loans on the basis of other 
statutes. Under the first war powers 
act, the War Department, Navy De- 
partment, and the Maritime Com- 
mission were authorized to make 
loans to contractors, subcontractors, 
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or others engaged in any business 
or operation deemed necessary. 

At present, Defense, Commerce, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, 
Printing Office, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and the 
Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency aie authorized to make such 
loans. Although these loans are pri- 
marily utilized for financing of gov- 
ernment contracts, their use for the 
construction of new facilities is not 
specifically precluded. Budgetary 
difficulties, however, often prevent 
their use for such purposes. 


There remains, of course, the pos- 
sibility of regular RFC loans, al- 
though in most instances the pur- 
poses for which these loans are 
given do not apply to emergency 
expansion. RFC, having been cre- 
ated to assist depression-hit enter- 
prises, requires not only that proj- 
ects be beyond the developmental 
or promotional stage, but also that 
there be full collateral. Moreover, 
RFC has become somewhat reluc- 
tant to act during its troubled era 
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215 No. Dearborn St. 


“BRING THE TOOLS, BUTCH, IT’S RAINING!” 


Next to an open safe, there’s nothing a burglar loves more 
than a good hard thunder storm. The reason is that lightning 
often causes a split-second drop in the voltage moving through 
power lines, which is about what happens when a burglar trips 
a photoelectric alarm system. Thus during a thunderstorm the 
cops are busy chasing down false alarms caused by lightning. 
This gives the knowledgeable burglar a fine opportunity to ply 
his trade while the law is otherwise preoccupied. 


There’s an unhappy ending, however, for the burglar. A 
Chicago Heights company has come up with an electronic 
device which, it believes, ends this occupational advantage. 
Commercial Electronics, Inc., says its new controller momen- 
tarily cuts the photoelectric alarm system out of the electric 
circuit in the event of a false voltage drop and no alarm is 
sounded unless the “electronic eye” light beam is actually 
broken. 


It is not humanly possible to beat the fast-acting cell, says 
the company, for a burglar would have to move at the speed 
of light to do so. The device uses a Sola Sensivolt, made by Sola 
Electric Company of Chicago. 
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with Industrial Financing directly or 


through their banks 
PRINTERS 


LIGHT MANUFACTURERS 


Central 1855 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it ad- 
vantageous to obtain financing by long term 
mortgage or by Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 


TOYS 
RETAIL STORES CANDY 
ELECTRICAL GOODS PERFUME 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


BAIRD & WARNER 
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of investigations and reorganiza 
tions. 3 

Actually, government guarantie 
are more desirable than direct loans 
because most companies prefer se 
icing and supervision by their owr 
banks to government red ta 
which traditionally is not conducivy§ 
to quick and easy decisions. Whild 
government economists feel that 
guaranties have less of an inflatio 
ary effect than loans, the agencie 
concerned prefer direct loans an 
in most instances, have not ever 
promulgated procedures and reg 
lations for guaranties. 

All statutory guaranty authoriz 
tions are based on such full deleg: 
tion of power that they could be 
granted to cover 100 per cent of any 
loan. Experience and logic, how 
ever, have led to the recognitior 
that it is not feasible to have bank: 
ing institutions service and super 
vise loans wherein they run no risk 
whatever. Thus, it has become ar 
accepted and indispensable part 0} 
such guaranties that they presume 
risk participation on the part of the 
private financial institutions mak 
ing the loan. 


Loan Guaranties 


The Defense Production Act au: 
thorizes the president to make pro: 
visions for guaranties of loans tc 
expedite production and deliveries 
or services under government con: 
tracts. The statutory language indi: 
cates that such guaranties are meant 
to be given if working capital is 
required to carry out contracts — int 
other words, working capital guar 
anties. They are similar to the V. 
loans of the second world war. 


The statutory language is suffi 
ciently pliable, however, to justi 
their utilization for the construc 
tion of facilities, provided the ap? 
plicant holds a government pur- 
chase contract for the performance 
of which such facilities are neces+ 
sary. Application for such guaran 
ties are made to one of the guar 
anteeing agencies. The Commercet 
Department has set up a proceeding: 
for handling them. , 

‘The Federal Reserve Banks act as: 
financial agents for these guaran- 
ties. Application is made by the! 
banking institution prepared to! 
make the loan, to its district Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, from which it is 
forwarded to the Board of Goy- 


(Continued on page 34) . 7 
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MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


PALES of Laclede-Christy Com- 
pany, maker of refractory brick 
id related materials, reached a 
ecord high of more than $15,- 
00,000 last year, as compared with 
previous peak of $11,144,689 in 
950, and a substantial improve- 
ent in net earnings is also indi- 
ated despite higher federal income 
x rates and excess profits tax. 
) The sharp rise in sales reflected 
he high rate of operations in the 
idustries using Laclede -Christy’s 
oducts, as well as the company’s 
jrogram of expansion carried out 
m a relatively large scale in the 
jostwar years beginning with 1946 
ind continuing to the early part of 


| Under the leadership of a new 
jresident who took office last June, 
qmphasis is now being placed on 
proving the efficiency of the com- 
any’s plants so that it will be in a 
josition to compete and to operate 
jrofitably when the stimulation of 
tefense spending is reduced or 
Inded. The new chief executive, 44- 
‘ear-old J. Douglas Streett, declares, 
‘We are embarking on a definite 
srogram of tightening up our oper- 
“tions. This is a two or three year 
drogram to reduce costs.” 


M aterials Handling Improvement 
} Most of the cost reduction will 
Jome from the adoption of im- 
oved materials handling equip- 
nent and techniques, Streett be- 
jieves. An engineering firm is now 
‘tudying the company’s operations 
‘o determine where greater effi- 
fiency can be achieved. A specific 
mprovement being considered is the 
fomplete rebuilding of the com- 
pany’s vitreous sewer pipe plant at 
§ cost “well in excess of a million 
lollars.” A new plant completed in 
eptember, 1948, at Warm Springs, 
balif., was sold last summer be- 
ause, the president said, it failed 
0 develop the costs that it should. 


The company recovered its entire 
investment. 

A plant in Canon City, Colo., 
acquired by Laclede-Christy in No- 
vember, 1949 burned down last 
September, and a final decision on 
whether to rebuild or not has been 
deferred until all cost aspects can 
be carefully considered. Present 
thinking of the company is that 
the plant may be rehabilitated be- 
cause there is a large market for its 
product on the West Coast and the 
company wants to keep a foothold 
in that growing area. 


Research Increased 


The new president has also insti- 
tuted an enlarged program of re- 
search. One of the major objectives 
of the research program will be to 
improve the quality of the com- 
pany’s products; another will be to 
experiment with types of refractories 
Laclede-Christy would “like to get 
into.” President Streett has upped 
the research budget for 1952 to one 
per cent of last year’s sales, and he 
would like to see the percentage of 
each year’s sales spent for this pur- 
pose increased to three per cent. 
He is willing to spend as much for 
research as “can be used intelli- 
gently.” 

Streett is a newcomer to the re- 
fractories field but he had built a 
reputation as an executive in the 
steel business. He has a background 
of 25 years of experience in the 
steel industry, including 15 years 
with Granite City Steel Company of 
which he was vice president when 
he resigned to become president of 
Laclede-Christy. His experience cov- 
ered operations, sales, research, and 
product development. 

Leclede-Christy is a pioneer man- 
ufacturer of a diversified line of 
refractories. Refractories are used to 
line or insulate high temperature 
furnaces, ladles, etc., used by the 
steel, iron, glass, cement, and many 
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Authorized Distributor 
Chain Belt Co. 


IN-REX 


ROLLER CHAINS - SPROCKETS 
COUPLINGS 


Chicago Stock 


GEARS 


— He Sypes 


Capacity to 80” 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Ask for City Sales 


B 


4711-17 W. Lake St. Chicago 44 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


PLAYGROUNDS 
PARKING AREAS 


—_— *§ ———— 


INDUSTRIAL - PRIVATE 
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ROAD OIL & SEALCOAT 


1228 N. HARDING AVE. DESPLAINES 


NE weastle |-2868 


DIAL OPR. Vanderbilt 4-3111 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing »% Multilith 
Addressing » Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
139 N. CLARK DEarbom 2-1891 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


‘‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West*’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


UNIFORMED GUARDS 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of Ill. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


For Factories, 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


Commercial, Industrial Plants, 
Office Buildings, Real Estate 
Companies, etc. 


EXTERMINATING 
FUMIGATING 
Est. 1898 
Call Mr. Brown 


2440 N. STATE ST. 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


Warehouses, Etc. 


other industries. Laclede also pro- 
duces high temperature cements 
and mortars, castable refractories, 
tank blocks for the glass industry, 
so-called “plastic” fire brick and ma- 
terial, and sewer pipe. An impor- 
tant activity carried on by the 
Laclede Arch Company, a division, 
is the custom designing and engi- 
neering of furnace arches and walls. 
This division was reorganized in 
June, 1950, and its sales volume for 
1951 doubled that for 1950. An ad- 
vantage of the arch and wall divi- 
sion is that it produces a large per- 
centage of repeat business from 
customers who must return to the 
company for replacements. Sewer 
pipe production is a profitable local 
operation in St. Louis, serving a 
market largely within a radius of 
100 miles of that city. 


Because of the high weight of 
fire brick and other refractory prod- 
ucts in relation to the value, ship- 
ping costs ordinarily limit their 
market to industries fairly close to 
the refractory plant. An exception 
to the rule is found in the case of 
Laclede-Christy Company’s, top qual- 
ity fire brick. This brick is pro- 
duced in St. Louis from Missouri 
clays which are rated the best in 
the country, and shipments are 
made to all parts of the United 
States and to foreign countries. The 
company has tremendous reserves of 
clay, and produces practically all of 
its clay requirements in its own 
mines. This enables the company 
to take advantage of the 15 per 
cent depletion clause in the income 
tax laws. 


Incorporated In 1907 


Laclede-Christy Company was in- 
corporated in 1907 as successor to 
two businesses, one founded in 1844 
and the other in 1857. Both of the 
predecessors were in St. Louis, 
where the company’s principal 
plants and headquarters are still 
located. In 1931 the Buckeye Clay 
Pot Company, Toledo, O., was ac- 
quired, and in 1942 Laclede-Christy 
became the sole distributor of fire- 
clay refractories made by the Mal- 
vern Brick and Tile Company at 
Malvern, Ark. 


In January, 1946, the first of a 
new series of expansion moves was 
made with the purchase of a fireclay 
plant at Birmingham, Ala. In Au- 
gust, 1947, a plant in Osceola Mills, 
Pa., was acquired; in September, 
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1948, the new California plant Ww 
completed; in June, 1949, a working 
agreement was entered into witiP 
the Davis Fire Brick Company, Oa 
Hill, O., whereby the company wi 
able to add silica brick, Ohio fin 
brick, and acid proof brick, to i 
other refractories lines; in Sept 
ber, 1949, a distribution arrang 
ment was made with the Claybur 
Company, Ltd., of British Colu: 
bia, giving Laclede-Christy a c 
petitive line of fire brick for distr® 
bution in the Northwest; i 
November, 1949, the Canon Cit 
Colo., plant was acquired; in Mar 
1950, all assets of the Chicago R& 
tort and Fire Brick Company, O 
tawa, Ill., were acquired; and 
April 1, -1951, the plant of 
Paterson Fire Brick Company < 
Clearfield, Pa., was purchased. 

The Toledo plant, which had b: 
come obsolete in the manufactu 
of refractories for glass produce 
was sold in May, 1951, ata profit c 
$100,000. The sale, the compa 
explained, did not affect its stro 
glass industry refractories position 
since facilities at other location 
have been expanded. 


Sales offices are maintained i 
Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Le 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, li 
dianapolis, and Birmingham. 

The company estimated that 
per cent of the total sales in tk 
year ended November 30, 1955 
went to the steel and iron industr 
15 per cent to the glass industr 
and the balance to various othe 
industries. * 

Because of close contacts with th 
railroad industry, Laclede - Christ 
handles some outside products i 
the railway supply field as a mann 
facturer’s agent. 

A summary of net sales, net earr 
ings and earnings per share, for 
fiscal years 1946 to 1950, follows: 


Years ended *P 

Nov. 30 Net Sales Net Profit Share 
1950 $11,144,689 $807,982 $3.03 
1949 8,462,316 461,143 1.733 
1948 9,734,935 704,747 2.65 3 
1947 9,076,209 925,089 3.48 |} 
1946 6,695,520 403,497 152% 


*Based in 265,836 shares now outstandim 


The fiscal year of the compani 
was changed, effective with 1951, t 
end on December 31, instead ¢ 
November 30. An interim repon 
to stockholders, covering the si 
months ended May 31, 1951, showe' 
net sales of $7,139,092 and net i 
come of $446,402, equal to $1.68 
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are of capital stock. Included in 
€ net income was $100,000 profit 
h the sale of the Toledo plant. 
The unaudited balance sheet as 
May 31, 1951, showed current 
sets of $7,554,365, including cash 
1,984,208, receivables, $1,924,798, 
ventories $3,528,495, and prepaid 
surance and other items $116,864. 
urrent liabilities aggregated $2,- 
(2,510. Property, plant and equip- 
jent were carried at a net figure 
| $4,334,641. Total assets amounted 
» $12,207,658. 

As of May 31, 1951, the company 
ad outstanding $1,350,000 of long- 
7m notes payable, not including 
40,000 carried in current liabili- 
es. Capital stock was represented 
265,836 common shares of $5 
ar value a share, out of 500,000 
thorized shares. In February, 
951, the company sold 50,000 
mares of stock to the public. Pro- 
reds of approximately $800,000 
vere received, of which $300,000 
jas used to repay short term bank 
ams and the rest was added to 
jorking capital. The stock is listed 
i the Midwest Stock Exchange and 
nme New York Curb Exchange. 
jividends at the rate of $1.40 a 
amare have been declared in each 
© the last five years. 


. So You Want To Be Boss 


(Continued from page 17) 


ive would be to promote democ- 
acy, to give the men working for 
ne that intangible called ‘the sense 
4 belonging. I would adhere to 
qe principle that for employes and 
hanagement to have mutual respect 
ney must have mutual under- 
sanding. 

“JT would see to it,’ he went on, 
that the employe was given more 
‘Acts; no worker should be asked to 
bllow orders blindly. What I have 
A mind has been achieved by the 
buthful president of Bell and How- 
il of Chicago. In this firm recently, 
jost-accounting showed that the 
Jrofit on one of its products, cost- 
hg more than $100, was only u 
‘ents. The main trouble was pin- 
jointed on inefficient assembly of 
he parts, done by 10 men. In- 
read of being ordered to speed up, 
he 10 men were given the facts, 
‘anded the problem and asked to 
ee what they could figure out. 
Chey worked on the problem with 
ipwe. 5 £ 


their foreman, visited an assembly 
line at another plant and in three 
weeks increased their output 27 
perecent,. 


“This,” declared the inspector's 
helper, “is a very good example of 
the results achieved when men work- 
ing for you have that ‘sense of be- 


yo” 


longing’. 


Four Goals 


A bar mill hand wrote that, as 
boss, he would aim for four goals: 


“Try to make sure every man 
under my supervision knows his job 
well by being trained properly for 
that particular job. 


“Try to impress every man with 
the fact that quality production is 
preferred to inferior quantity pro- 
duction. 

“Try to stress to every man that 
the safety of every co-worker is 
more important than making an 
extra piece of pipe. 


*The Spang Chalfant inspector’s helper 
had his Bell and Howell facts precisely 
right—very possibly having read of the case 
in an article “Democracy, Eight To Five” 
in the March, 1951, Reader’s Digest. 
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“Try to put over the idea that 
a clean department is more pleasant 
to work in.” 


“Mutual respect” between supe- 
rior and subordinate turned up fre- 
quently in the survey responses. As 
a transportation department worker 
put it, “My first step would be te 
study the men and their working 
habits. Always treat each man alike, 
for there is such a thing as han- 
dling a man and man-handling. Be 
man-to-man with everyone. If a 
man is not doing his job properly, 
don’t ask everyone else; ask the 
man himself! I’d stress the point 
not to break or destroy tools and 
equipment just because they don’t 
belong to you.” 

A member of the factory police 
department pursued the same idea: 
“T would strive to obtain the re- 
spect of the employes who perform 
the most menial tasks. I would ac- 
quire a familiarity with their tasks, 
problems, hopes and desires.” A 
craneman “would treat my employes 
right, and if they did their work 
right we would get along fine. If 
they didn’t I would try to help 
them so we could have better pro- 
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Pill through the year 


It will cost more to do business in 1952. 


Serving the 
Individual 
Insurance 
Needs of 
Business, 
Industry 

and the home 
for 59 years 


sales. 


A Special 


qe aN 


Profit-wise this will necessitate cutting red 
tape, using all the time-saving devices pos- 
sible in order to place greater emphasis on 


Having this 59 year old organization handle 
your insurance program is one way of stream- 
lining your operation. i 
ties—survey, engineering, underwriting, claim 
—are yours for the asking. . . ady 
tion to any business or personal insurance 
problem, ; 

Let us help you get off to the right start 
—add efficiency to your program of security 
all through the year! 


Our extensive facili- 


a ready solu- 


Write or Call Us Today! 


Conkling, Price & Webb 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. @ WAbash 2-1220 


General Agents 


LONDON GUARANTEE ano ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 
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‘‘Improved Service 
to the Public!’’ 


Says AERO 
MAY FLOWER 


These well-known long distance movers of household 
furniture give as the reason for selection of plant 
site in the 


KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Central Location 
Excellent Labor Supply 
Diversified Industries 
Complete Utility Service 


Convenient Transportation 


+ + +  F F 


Belt Railroad Switching Service 


A new plant of correct design will greatly strengthen 
your operation. Here you will find the ideal site and 
complete facilities for maximum service. 


Sites for plants of all sizes. Aero Mayflower plant provides 
10,000 sq. ft. of floor space with facilities for handling 
storage in transit, recreational room for drivers, also new 45 
ft. Printomatic Scale for weighing all shipments available to 
the public. 


For full information on Kenwood Manufacturing District and 
list of available sites, write or call 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 


120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST— Owners 
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duction. The boss should never ]} 
mean to an employe, because . 
angers both the employe and tk 
boss.” 
Another worker put his ideas ~ 
heavy alliteration: “If I were bo 
I would cooperate with consister} 
consideration, both up the laddi 
and down. If a person does nd 
take it upon himself to learn th | 
meaning of cooperation, consistena 
and consideration, there is no nee 
to try to elaborate upon them fd 
him. It is remarkable to see th. 
great number of good people wh 
appar ently do not know the actu: 
meaning of these three words!” 
Were there any particular habpg. 
of foremen and_ supervisors th: 
these workers found objectionabl 
By implication, yes. One unsigné 
reply scolded foremen who “snoop§ 
on their men. “If I were boss 
would leave the men alone, instez 
of snooping around,” it declare: 
“From observation, I know men pv 
out more work if not bothered.” 'f 
Another worker took exception 1 
“cross bosses,” and another implie 
that he had worked for impatier 
bosses. His appraisal of the b 
qualification for the bosses’ job: 
“Be insulated with a three-inc 
thickness of patience.” 


But No Bosses — Yet 


Editor Esther Elias of the Spa 
Chalfant employe magazin. 
Tureap Cuips, who dreamed 
the if-you-were-boss survey, ha 
gained considerable recogniti 
among management consultant firnt 
for her periodic questionnaires 1 
“average” factory employes. Ona 
she asked factory workers “Wha 
makes a good craneman?” and we 
so impressed with the straightf 
wardness Of the replies that she hi 
on the idea of perhaps the bigge 
question of all in the  averag 
worker’s mind: his policies as th 
boss. 

She reported after her most rt 
cent survey that “top management 
had exhibited no reaction to the: 
workers’ ideas on what make 
good boss. She, herself, is convinces 
that some of the respondents to th 
questionnaire would make “goo 
foremen.” None, however, hav 
qualifiied for promotion as yet, & 
Editor Elias is still waiting to sé 
how her worker friends will pe 
form —if, indeed, they someday d 
become the boss. 4 
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VESTMENTS in industrial plant 
acilities in the Chicago Indus- 
1, Area during January totalled 
»,740,000 during January, com- 
ed with $88,802,000 in January, 
1. ‘These developments included 
benditures for the construction 
mew plants, additions to existing 
justrial buildings, and the ac- 
jsition of land or buildings for 
fustrial purposes. 

ary Screw and Bolt Company, 
fenth and Alabama street, Gary, 
constructing an addition to its 
int. W. S. Thomas, general con- 
fctor. 

Slectro-Motive Division of Gen- 
1 Motors Corporation, LaGrange, 
jadding another building to its 
\sel engine plant. Ragnar Ben- 
- general contractor. 

. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy 
jenue, Niles, is adding 50,000 
4 are feet to its factory. Austin 
4 npany, general contractor. 

Grand Sheet Metal Products Com- 
y is having a plant built in 
‘rose Park by the Clearing In- 
strial District. The plant, which 
q contain 60,000 square feet of 
br area, will be utilized as a 
inch of the company’s main plant 
12501 W. 24th street. The com- 
a manufactures metal stamp- 
is, heaters, pasteurizers and fence 
rollers. 

i epublic Steel Corporation, 118th 
Burley avenue has purchased 
) acres of land across the Penn- 
vania Railroad tracks from the 
bsent mill. The company has a 
w pipe mill under construction. 
bkilsaw, Inc., 5033 N. Elston av- 
uae has a three-story, 50,000 square 
t addition to its plant under 
struction. Ragnar Benson, Ine; 
eral contractor. 

William F. Klemp Company, 6601 
hath Melvina avenue, manufac- 
ae s 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


turer of structural steel bridge 
decking and steel walks, has con: 
structed an addition to its plant. 
The company also plans additional 
expansion during 1952. 

Marvin Envelope and Paper Com- 
pany has purchased the four-story 
building at 2040 W. North avenue. 

Central Envelope and Lithograph 
Company, 426 S. Clinton street, has 
purchased the former Roos Com- 
pany plant at 7329 W. Harrison 
street, Forest Park. 

American Hospital Supply Cor- 
poration, 2020 Ridge avenue, Evan- 
ston, has constructed additions to 
its plant totalling 30,000 square 
feet. Ragnar Benson, Inc., con- 
tractor. 

H. M. Harper Company, 8200 
Lehigh street, Morton Grove, is 
making a 25,000 square foot addi- 
tion to its plant. J. Emil Anderson 
and Son, general contractor. 

Jefferson Electric Company, Bell- 


wood, IIl., is constructing an addi- 
tion to its plant. W. Fred Dolke, 
architect. 


Larson, Quigley Company, 4539 
W. Addison street, will construct a 
plant at the corner of Cornelia and 
Kenton avenues. Klefstad Engineer- 
ing Company, general contractor. 

Bremen Piano Corporation, 3047 
W. Carroll street, has had a plant 


_ constructed at 9200 W. Belmont 


avenue, Franklin Park. J. H. Van 
Vlissingen and Company, broker. 

Mobile Engineering Company, 
1308 W. Elston avenue, has pur- 
chased the building at 4353 N. 
Avondale avenue to be used as its 
new headquarters. 

Morris Fisheries, Inc., 723 W. 
Fulton street, has purchased a large 
freezing plant at 734-40 W. Fulton 
street. 

Elmer E. Mills Corporation, 2930 
N. Ashland avenue, is constructing 
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Industrial Real Estate 


HARRINGTON 


Since 1907 


Confidential representative 


in purchase or sale of 


Going Business Concerns 


Any Chicago Bank as Reference 


22 WEST MONROE. ST. 
Financial 6-1322 


CHICAGO 3 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


Industrial Composition 
Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 


“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


HELP WANTED 


Man to travel nationwide to 
inspect and purchase scrap 
nickel, nickel alloys and high 


speed steel. Right person should 


earn in excess of $15,000 a 


year. 


Please write 


HERMAN A. GRAFF & SONS INC. 


1223 W. 69th St., Chicago 36, Ill. 


All inquiries confidential 


MT 


| 
| 


ak BOYNTON: 


| yp COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


AL IALALALALALAULUUUUOUILAU 


i 


Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
§ Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 
6 THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY i 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 
x9, 


Cra 


PEDERSEN‘S PROTECTIVE PATROL 
INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised — Union 


RUMINAL 


an addition to its plant. Ragnar 
Benson Company, Inc., contractor. 

Peerless Metal Fabricators has 
construction of a one-story 
at 5929 S. Archer av- 


begun 
brick factory 


ee cert sirices mae } enue. The plant will contain ap- 
Phone any time: TUxedo 9-6670 | proximately 7,000 square feet of 
5967 W. Madison St. Chicago 44 | | Hoar ares. 


| Columbia Tool Steel Company, 

COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC : ‘ : 
BIOCHEMICAL TEST | Chicago Heights, has constructed a 
SCIENTIFIC DIETS for warehouse at 4832 S. Kedzie avenue. 
VITAMIN DEFICIENCIES J. H. Keeney and Company, Inc., 


At Present Location 20 Years 


NUTRITIONAL SERVICE, INC. | aes | at 


nnn 


VOW - SHOWERS BY PUSHBU TION? 


Here, at long last, says the Cali- 


fornia 


A Competent | : 
Engi aie household product, 1s something 
tnginee 
O és ation | equally desirable to big men, little 
reanizé | 
| i ie Renderin | men and middle-size men. It is an 
| Bre ae 2 adjustable bathroom shower that 


slides up and down a stationary bar 
at the press of a button, making it 
possible for you to aim the spray 


just where you want Ge 


Bee Sie equal ease it accommodates tall, me- 

DEAN SING dium and short people. 
one UG LINE. A further feature of the new 
Bee shower is a valve which regulates the 
a temperature of the water and the 

a DUS TRA type of spray. 
: tS The press release adds, in an in- 
poe = formative aside, that the demon- 
PEE strator, Miss Donna Deckard, is clad 
J for the occasion in a $2000 chinchilla- 
109 \. WABASH AVE. trimmed swim suit—a somewhat un- _ 

CHICAGO 2, ILL. seaworthy garment, it may be noted, 

L Lr Noie BA42 except for chinchillas. 


STUART ULL UL 


coMMERG 


ys hg Wt 


manufacturer of this new 


Thus with 


50th and Rockwell streets, is cc 
structing an addition to its facto 

Lion Manufacturing Corporatic 
°640 Belmont avenue, has cc 
structed an addition to its plai 
Ockerlund Construction Compat 
contractor. 

Nukem Products Corporatic 
Buffalo, N. Y., has acquired a buii 
ing in Tinley Park as a_ brani 
plant for engineering production 
the sale of rubber lined steel tan) 


162 N. State DEarborn 2-0485 


UNION HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
105 W. Adams CEntral 6-2358 


Lowest cost Group Life, Dismemberment, Ac- 


cident, Hospitalization, Surgical and Medical 


| ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in Washington. The latter, 
after consulting with the guarantee- 
ing agency, acts upon the applica- 
tion and, if favorable, authorizes 
the local Federal Reserve Bank to 
execute the guaranty. 

In addition to authorizing direct 
industrial expansion loans, the de- 
fense production act also provides 


Plan offered in one package. Our Repre- 
sentative will call by appointment. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO HOSPITAL PLAN 


| 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 


33 Years of Steel Service 


Long Road to Government Aid 


(Continued from page 28) 


for such financing by guarantis 
The same guaranteeing agench 
issue such guaranties, and DP/ 
“certificate of necessity” for fimat 
cial assistance is required, but RE 
functions as fiscal agent. Hows 
no regulations establishing ae 

procedure for processing these gue 
anties have been promulgate 
Other guaranteeing possibilities 


=, 
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ovided under the first war powers 
t, in the same scope and with the 
ne procedure applying to loans 
der the same statute. 
There remain a number of other 
ancing possibilities —for exam- 
€, provisions for advances, part- 
yments or progress-payments. 
ney do not lend themselves read- 
y to financing of new facilities, 
ywever. 
)Finally, stockpiling should be con- 
ered as a means of financial as- 
tance. The strategic and critical 
laterials stock piling act authorizes 
je Munitions Board to determine 
hich Strategic and critical mate- 
als should be stockpiled and pur- 
ases are made by the General 
ervices Administration of the 
weasury Department. Originally, 
bntracts for stockpiling could not 
let for a period exceeding one 
ar, but the defense production 
yt extended the contracting period 
ntil June 30, 1962. 


Other Aid Opportunities 


} Advance payments in connection 
fith such a long term = contract 
ften suffice to provide the finan- 
al requirements of the contractor. 
} not, the assignment of contracts 
its, permitting assignments of claim 


er possibility for financing facili- 
s if they can be amortized out of 
he profits from such a long-term 
pntract. 
‘Thus, a multitude of opportuni- 
‘es for financial assistance has been 
jeated. 
Until the recent reenactment of 
ne defense production act, price 
ntrol constituted a major obstacle 
> expansion. A new producer had 
» establish his ceiling price by 
opting that of his “closest com- 
rative competitor” without regard 
) his cost. The mere fact that the 
osest comparative competitor may 
hve acquired his facilities at prices 
lrevailing two years ago, while the 
ewcomer must defray interest and 
Mortization on his inflated invest- 
jent, may result in production 
ysts exceeding the established ceil- 


ig price. 
| Since the enactment of the Cape- 
art amendment, however, produc- 
ys may demand ceiling price ad- 
4ustments based on higher costs. 

It is obvious, however, no amount 
£ legislation designed to relieve 


he roadblocks of a control economy 


i] 
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EVERYTHING IN LIGHTING FIXTURES 


CHICAGO’S MOST COMPLETE 
AND MODERN 


NEW DISPLAY ROOMS 


TO FACILITATE YOUR SELECTIONS 


LIGHTING FIXTURE 
HEADQUARTERS 


e 

BIG STOCKS 

ALL TYPES AND STYLES 
e 


COMPLETE 


MODERN 
LIGHTING 


SERVICE 


FLOOR & TABLE 
LAMPS 
e 
COMMERCIAL 
RESIDENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 


SEELEY 8-3500 


e EFENGEE’S NEW DISPLAY ROOMS 
make it easy to select the Lighting Fix- 
tures you want . . . whether for a 
modest home, elegant mansion, big apart- 
ment, store, office, small or large indus- 
trial plant. Leading lines and Long Ex- 
perience enable us to give you real help 
on Modern Lighting problems. Everything 
all on one floor, including installation ac- 
cessories. Plenty of parking space! {im- 
mediate delivery on all selections. 


Leland Mirus, Mgr., 
Commercial Lighting Dept. 


Michael Loehr, Magr., 
Residential Lighting Dept. 


BE FENGEE etecrricat suppty Co., inc. 


949-969 W. CHICAGO AVE. + CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


WAUKEGAN BRANCH @ _ INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. @ 915 GLEN FLORA AVE. 


SS eee 


Commerce Magazine 
appears in a new cover 
—watch for it! 


| 
memo: next month 
| 
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can ever produce circumstances sim- 
ilar to a free economy. However, 
under prevailing circumstances, tax 
amortization in connection with fi- 
nancial government assistance and 
price control relief constitute a 
workable system to bring about the 
expansion that is so U rgently 
needed in the national interest. 
Persistency, thoroughness in prepa- 
ration, and knowledge of proce- 
dures should enable every applicant 
who has a meritorious project, to 
secure the assistance necessary to 
bring it to fruition. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


sut of chemicals in 1950 was valued 
at $646 million, or four times the 
figure for 1939, while the gain in 
physical volume was nearly 150 per 
cent, compared with 85 per cent 
for Canadian industry as a whole. 

The discovery in 1947 of large 
new petroleum resources in Alberta 
has already raised Canada’s pro- 
duction of crude oil fourfold. Out- 
put last year is tentatively placed 
at nearly 50 million barrels, or al- 


Wy 


The Know-It-Owl 
makes easy game 


people with 


You, too, will find 
it fast to sort 

The name you W 
where lists are s 


LOOK in the 


RED BOOK 
sith YELLOW PAGES 


e For business fir 
common la 


‘es name and te 


only 
ber when you ea telephone number 


The RED BOOK is Chicago’ 


ide Chicago see the 
Be telephone directory 


Of firms that have 
a common name 


ant 
hort. 


ms oF professional 
st names. 


Jephone num 
the address— 


Directory 


s Classified Telephone 
YELLOW PAGES of your local 


' COMMERC 


most a third of Canada’s annut 
requirements. Alberta also has su 
face deposits of bituminous té 
sands which, if they can be ec 
nomically refined, will provide Y 
serves of oil exceeding all th 
world’s other known resources. 

In the field of plant constructio 
a $60 million petrochemicals plaa 
under construction at Edmonto 
Alberta, is the largest new chemic 
operation. It will convert liquefia 
petroleum gas to acetaldehyde, fe¢ 
maldehyde, and other oxygenate 
organic chemicals. Other buildir 
projects on the planning boards « 
already underway are a $10-millic 
polyethylene plastic plant at FE} 
monton, a plant in Ontario fd 
making nylon intermediates, ap 
additional new plants for dete 
gents, acetone, phenol, isoprop 
alcohol and carbon black. TW 
Alberta plants are also being bui 
to recover sulfur from “sour” gai 
while the Canadian aluminum ii 
dustry 1s embarked on a major e? 
pansion program in British Colu 
bia and Quebec. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 9) 


McConnell. In 1949, gross TV ti 
sales to advertisers totaled $21 mii 
lion; in 1951, they were approx: 
mately $50 million. 


e Company Growth — Statisticiar 
at Lumbermans Mutual Casualt 
Company have figured out this it 
teresting comparison: today th 
company writes as much insurané¢ 
every 33 minutes as it wrote in a) 
of 1912, its first year of operation 
In 1951 Lumbermans wrote moti 
than $100 million in insurance 
compared with $29,562 in 1912. 


e Junior Executives— Moore, Case 
Lyman and Hubbard, the Chicagg 
insurance agency, has established — 
“junior executive board” elected bi 
23 department and productio) 
heads. The idea, according to 

company spokesman, is regarded ¢ 
particularly adaptable to a_ larg 
insurance agency because of thi 
many specialized operations in suc! 
institutions. The junior board wi 
meet regularly, review the firm 
over-all functions and confer wit 
senior agency members. ‘ 


j 
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HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has assigned the so-called 
fouthern Governors’ case, No. 
746, State of Alabama, et al v. 
ew York Central Railroad Com- 
ny, et al, for further hearing on 
arch 19, 1952, in its offices in 
ashington, D. C., before Comumnis- 
yner Wm. E. Lee and Examiner 
ichael T. Corcoran. The proceed- 
g was recently reopened by the 
mmission on the petitions of the 
ilroad defendants and the Cham- 
tr of Commerce of New York, et 
| for the purpose of determining 
ether its findings of November 
?, 1939, and March 5, 1940, should 
+ modified so as to authorize, on 
e commodities involved in the 
ise, the same percentage increases 


duth to points in the North as 
ave been or may be authorized in 
He rates on like commodities 
fithin the North. The proceeding 
Ates back to 1937 when a com- 
faint was filed with the commis- 
n by eight southern states charg- 
'g that the higher levels of inter- 
rritorial rates on certain com- 
jodities from southern origins to 
brthern markets and the lower 
Ivels of rates on the same com- 
lodities within the North was in 
lolation of Sections 1, 3 and 15a 
+ the Interstate Commerce Act. 
lowing extended hearings the 
mmission ordered that the rates 
a number of commodities from 
te South to the North should be 
levels substantially the same as 
hose of the rates on the same arti- 


Kuance of this order, however, the 
tvel of rates on like articles within 
forth on every commodity named 
herein has become substantially 
ywer, distance considered, than the 
lvel of rates on like articles within 
he North. This has been brought 
bout by the fact that the percent 


freight rates from points an the. 


age increases in freight rates au- 
thorized since 1940 in general rate 
increase cases have been greater 
within the North than on _ inter- 
territorial traffic from the South to 
the North. The railroads’ petition 
stated that as a result “on all of 
the affected commodities in less 
carloads or any quantities and on 
most commodities in carloads, the 
present rate level disparity is ap- 
proximately 15 per cent in favor of 
southern shippers. On carload quan- 
tities of the other commodities, 
transported within the North un- 
der exceptions ratings, the disparity 
is approximately eight per cent in 
favor of southern shippers.” 

Ask Increase in First and Second 
Class Express Rates: The Railway 
Express Agency annvel Chess il saute 
roads have petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
authority to increase the first class 
express rates per 100 pounds, and 
all first class express charges on 
shipments from 1 to 99 pounds, by 
57 cents in lieu of the 30 cents 
authorized last October in Ex Parte 
No. 177, Increased Express Rates 
andmGuences, 1901. i he petition 
also asks for proportionate increases 
in multiples of first class and in 
second class rates and charges. In 
the event the commission is unwill- 
ing to authorize immediately the 
increases sought, the petitioners ask 
that the Ex Parte No. 177 proceed- 
ing be reopened for further hear- 
ing at Washington, D. Ce ainmoraen 
that they might present evidence to 
show the inadequacy of the rate 
advances approved in October. The 
petition states “_in view of the very 
large shortage in the express rev- 
enues of the railroads — over $129 
million for 1950 and estimated by 
the commission at over: $119 mil- 
lion per annum under the rates au- 
thorized by its decision of October 
93, 1951, — the further increases in 
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ROUTE IT 


BURLINGTON 


Shipper: have come to re- 


gard BURLINGTON as a 


symbol of fast, efficient 
transportation. 
Dependable, high-speed 


freight service from Chicago to 
such important places as: 
OMAHA 
LINCOLN 
Siduxs GITy. 
Des MOoINES 
Sr. Louis 
Kansas City 
Sr. JOSEPH 
Sr. Pau 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER 
CALIFORNIA 


Pactric NORTHWEST 


H. F. KOENIG, General Agent 
L. R. SCHRAMM, General Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St. — WA 2-2345 
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first and second class. rates and 
charges now sought on reconsidera- 
tion are clearly justified and should 
be authorized.” It 1s estimated that 


the proposed increases would yield 


$90,248,190 annually. Replies to 
the petition must be filed with 
commission on or betore January 


10, 1952. 

Court Upholds 1.C.C. in Motor 
Leasing Order: A three-judge federal 
court at Birmingham, Alabama, has 
upheld the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 
MC-43, Lease and Interchange of 
Motor Vehicles. The court action 
to set aside the commission’s order 
was filed by the American ‘Vruck- 
ing Associations and others who 
charged that the commission lacked 
authority to regulate vehicle leas- 


ing and interchange, that it acted 
incorrectly in prohibiting trip-leas- 
ing of vehicles except under a 30 
dav contract, and that it was wrong 
in prohibiting compensation for 
the use of leased vehicles on the 
basis ol a percentage of revenue or 
a division of the rate charged. che 
court stated: “We cannot say that 
the evidence in the record affords 
no rational basis for the conclu- 
sions approved by the commission, 
or that the rules promulgated by it 
are neither appropriate nor plainly 
adopted carry out the Con- 
gressional intent expressed in the 
National Transportation Policy.” 
It is expected that an appeal will 
be filed. The commission’s order is 
scheduled to become effective Feb- 
1952. 


to 


ruary I, 


(Continued from page 


wide, the largest of its type outside 
the United States. 

A new mechanized steel foundry 
at Sheffield, erected by a firm whose 
managing director was leader of the 


British Recovery: A Report 


22) 


steel team that visited the United 
States under the aegis of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, 
is claimed to be well in advance of 
American performance. Technically, 
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2400 W. MADISON STREET 
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the industry has never been so we 
equipped, though the maintenana 
of output will depend on the soll 
tion of serious raw material supp: 
problems, particularly in high grac 
ore and scrap. 

In the non-ferrous field, a ne 
aluminum sheet mill at Rogerstori 
was opened last year. Erected at f 
cost of 3.5 million pounds, thi§, 
plant has a capacity of 50,000 tong, 
a year and is the first continuovg, 
strip mill for aluminum sheet ou 
side the United States. It expanc 
Britain’s production capacity by 3% 
per cent. 

Capital expenditure in the ma 
chanical engineering industry haf 
been so widely dispersed that it 
impossible to enumerate it briefl lp 
Perhaps the largest, single unit is 
new factory at Bromsgrove, Wo: 
cestershire, where 12 forging unti 
have an output of 20,000 tons 
month, or about half the entir 
pre-war forging capacity of Britain 

The most surprising expansion c§ 
all is that of the chemical industry 
In 1949, when the Association ¢ 
British Chemical Manufacturers uw 
dertook a survey of the industry, i 
had an annual productive capacit 
valued at about 350 million pound: 
At that time, some 900 schemes c 
rehabilitation and expansion wer 
contemplated between 1948 ani 
1952 at a total estimated cost ot 
close on 200 million pounds. 


Future Growth 


When these schemes are com 
pleted, the productive capacity ot 
the industry will rise to almost 60! 
million pounds, an increase of 7i 
per cent, involving the employ 
ment of an additional 25,000) 
workers. All parts of the industri 
are participating in the expansi 
but probably the most importani 
development is the setting up of : 
new industry for the production oF 
chemicals from oil, which is closel 
bound up with the expansion 0° 
the oil refining industry. 


The amount of oil refined ii 
Britain has expanded from 2,500) 
000 tons in 1946 to a current ani 
nual rate of over 10,000,000 tons 
The largest of the new refinerie: 
was opened last September, whilé 
the second largest at Stanlow, Che 
shire, has recently doubled its ca 
pacity and is well ahead of schedule 
The latest of these projects is als 


a 
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| I under way at Coryton, Essex. 
his is being built by the Vacuum 
il Company, and will be one of 


e few refinery plants in the world Cash Yor YOur OLE Machinery! 
Tel 


Lilt specifically to make lubricants. 


| Where has the money come from 
» finance this expansion? In the 
rst place, of course, from the ac- 
mulated reserves of industry, 
vade during the war, to finance re- 
irs that could not then be made, | 
hd from ploughed back profits 
Hnce the war. But considerable | 
mounts of new capital have come 
fom savings; from 1947 to 1950 the | PHONE YArds 7-5800 
london Stock Exchange provided 
million pounds a year for new | Write, Wire or Phone 
dustrial issues. Considerable 


mounts were also placed privately | E N T ic R Ss Ti A T E 


y insurance companies and finance 


Fuses, outside the normal channels. | Machinery Ca., Iuc. 


Marshall Aid Role 1443 W. PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
A Single Machine to an Entire Plant Bought or Liquidated 


HOTEL MORRISON 


No group too small, no convention too large. 


Why let unused machinery take up 
space and cost you money? ‘Turn 
over your metal-working machines 
to us at an excellent price. 

Check your idle equipment today. 
Give us a description and we will 
reply promptly with an offer. Act 
now! 


| But, clearly, the major contribu- 
fon to Britain’s recovery was Mar- 
hall Aid. Without the $2,694 mil- | 
fion received from the United States, 
$ritain would have been seriously 
jandicapped in her efforts to rise 
bb her feet again. Only about seven 
yer cent of this amount was directly 
pent on the purchase of machinery 
Ind equipment, but the fact that | 
the remainder could be spent on | 
jmports of food and raw materials 
meant that there was less need to FEATURES 

‘xport the machinery and equip- a neue 


ment so urgently needed at home. TERRACE CASINO Sam 


a4 - E rite <, TERRACE CASINO... ‘‘nothing like it anywhere'’... every chair 
pepe ie ate ehper a ua eee BEAUTIFUL a ringside seat for meetings, banquets, luncheons, stage shows. Pri- 


fapital also helped. About 80 per | MURAL ROO sales nian: foyers, check rooms, (Monte Carlo bar adjoining if re- 

fent of this went to Scotland, where | | ous MURAL ROOM . . . beautiful, ond spacious but mode private with 

9 American firms are currently or THOUSE keene iacaieet Magnificent, complete, for large groups, 
perating new factories employing skyt SKYLINE PENTHOUSE . a) complete: and jlexusibus 

0,000 workers. streets. A dramatic setting for that ‘‘special'’ 
While increased - mechanization | ee cn Hite cats ttite virtually a 

; sae city-within-a-city . . . The time-honored 
as played a dominant role in in- See eer cea enabetnareesiees 

reasing Britain’s productivity, it seigi aston, One: costal csGnes ston Ce 
as by no means been the only fac- 

or. Since the end of the war there 

has been an increasing interest in 

ew management methods. ‘The ac- 

ivities of the Anglo-American Coun- MiiieR CE OMIAIG:AGZ IN : 

cil on Productivity have accelerated | co 

this trend and the reports issued by One North LaSalle Street, 

the 50 odd teams that have com- Chicago 2, Illinois 

pleted their visits are meeting with Please send a complimentary copy of this issue to 

jenuine success in convincing man- 

Pent and labor alike in Britain’s Nae Gelitle 

industry: that, however successful 

their post-war recovery has been, it | 

tan only be consolidated and main- Full Address —— — 

tained if all concerned are con- 

winced that an ever-increasing rate 

of productivity is necessary and pos- Company Name 


sible. | 


Company Name 


Suggested by 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 


Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Co. 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


I 
744 No. Ada St. 


Available For Sub-Contracts 


656 N. Albany Av. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Contractors and 
Distributors 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
HEAT INSULATION 
COLD STORAGE 
INSULATION 
ESTIMATES AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
The 


HAymarket 1-5202 
Ht. 


119-127 N. Peoria 
Chicago 7, 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Industrial Problems 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 

A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


SPINNINGS UP TO 44 INCHES 
PRESSES UP TO 110 TONS 


ELECTRICAL ASSEMBLY 
and LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


GARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 


MOnroe 6-1688 


Acorn Screw Products Co. 
2 S. Green St. Chicago 7, IW. 
MOnroe 6-0434 


B. GS. Automatic 
Capacity 1/16 to 1%4 
Second Operation and Assembly 


@ METAL STAMPING 

e TOOLS G DIES @ MACHINISTS 

@ GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 

@ TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


SAcramento 2-3440 


COMMERCE can 
perform a vital 
role in any 
advertising program 
if it seeks 
to influence, 
convince or sell 
management 
executives in the 


Chicago industrial area. 


New Products 


Soil Conditioner 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis 4, Mo., has developed a syn- 
thetic organic soil conditioner, 
called “Krilium,” which it regards 
as “100 to 1000 times more effective 
in improving soil structure than 
compost, manures or peat moss. 
Krilium is described as a radically 
new kind of soil conditioner which 
increases the percentage of tiny soil 
particles in hard, clay-type soils, 
improving soil aeration, moisture 
and workability and also retarding 
rain erosion. Now produced on a 
limited basis, Krilium will not be 
on the market in substantial quan- 


| tities before next year. 


Non-Slip Plug 

A locking electric wall plug that 
can be easily installed in the home, 
office or factory has been placed on 
the market by Hopax Electric, Inc., 
547 Greenwich Street, New York 
13. To install the plug, a notched 
adapter plate is first fitted onto the 
regular wall plug. The male lock 
plug has a sliding collar equipped 
with lugs that fit into the locking 
slots. At a twist of the plug, it fits 
snugly into the adapter plate pro- 
viding a sure contact. 


Office Laminater 

Identification passes, photos, and 
other material can be laminated 
with plastic quickly and inexpen- 
sively, says Harco Industries of 
Rochester, N. Y., by using the com- 
pany’s new laminating press which 
treats material up to five by six 
inches in 45 seconds. Wallet-size 
pieces can be plastic laminated in 
22 seconds or less. ‘The press, said 
to require no clamps or accessories, 
coats materials with clear or col- 
ored plastics. 


Featherweight Tractor 

A featherweight electric tractor, 
designed to reduce order picking 
time, has been developed by the 
Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, 149 W. 87th Street, Chicago. 
Capable of towing loads up to 10 
tons on a level floor, the Model 
FTE tractor has its controls at the 
rear, enabling the operator to get 
on and off easily. It also has an 


Labquip Corporation, with the com: 


auxiliary forward movement con 
trol on each side, enabling the 
operator to “walk” the vehicle from 
the side, instead of having to ge 
on when he has only a few feet tc 
travel to pick out the next item or 
his list. 


Compression Tester 
Accurate compression and crushaf 
ing tests can be made quickly, sayy 


pany’s low-cost, portable compres: 
sion machine which it regards aa 
ideal for many types of small parts 
made of metal, ceramic, wood op 
plastic. The machine can be use 
on inspection lines and in indus 
trial laboratories and is an adapta 
tion of apparatus used in soil test 
ing by government and military 
labs. The standard model has a 
350-pound capacity under an oper 
ating air pressure of 100 psi, but 
machines with capacities up to 100 
pounds are available on order. Lab 
quip is at 4520 W. North AVENE 
Chicago 39. 


Fire Glow! 

A line of fluorescent materials, 
ranging from stamp pads to bulle- 
tin paints and said to “glow lik 
fire’ under ultra-violet or blac 
light is being marketed by Ultra: 
Violet Products, 145 Pasadena Ave- 
nue, South Pasadena, Calif. Th 
materials are adaptable for exhibits, 
displays, inspection markings in- 
visible in ordinary light, pass-out 
checks, and the like. 


Farmer’s Helper 

Bridgeport Implement Work 
Stratford, Conn., has introduced a 
stonepicker which is said to cover 
two to four acres of farm land a: 
day, cleaning and pulverizing thes 
top soil while collecting stonesé 
ranging in size from 1% to 10) 
inches. The implement is powered’ 
by a three-horsepower to six-horse-’ 
power gasoline engine. 


Robot Barman! 

The only trouble with American 
Machine and Metals’ automatic bar- 
tender is that it provides no con- 
versation for the customer. “Auto- 
BAR” does, however, do practically 

: = 


“ot 
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erything else. When a cocktail 
ixing glass is held against a sole- 
pid tripper in the electric device, 
toBAR pours the drink in ex- 
tly the right proportions, then 
‘cords the serving, thereby facili- 
ting bookkeeping. The company’s 
utoBAR division at Sellersville, 
a., makes the machine. 


New Skyscraper 


(Continued from page 19) 


pors of the building will be super- 
mong. The lower half of the build- 
ig, to be occupied by Prudential 
} its Mid-America Home Office, 
ill accommodate 150 pounds per 
juare foot, and upper floors will 
ave a 100 pound capacity, although 
hicago’s city code requires only a 
)) pound capacity. The extra 
rength will permit extensive use 
modern business machines. 


{Deliveries will be made within 
ne building in a concourse that 
ill provide loading and unloading 
pace for trucks. The building’s con- 
lected garage will provide parking 
dace for 650 cars on three levels. 
rom the north, cars will be driven 
irectly into the first garage level, 
hd from east directly into the sec- 
hd level, with ramp to third level. 


| Escalators will connect the lobby 
or with the suburban station of 
he Ilinois Central Railroad under 


i) 5 Ss A 
ne west portion of the building. 
Lestaurants and a 1000-seat audi- 
>rium will be on the first floor. 


eniences in its own space. The 
rst seven floors will be served by 
igh speed escalators. The next 
ight floors will be served by eight 
irge-capacity passenger elevators, 
ch of which will stop at only one 
‘pper floor. Hence, during morn- 
ag and evening rush hours, passen- 
ers for the eighth floor will board 
‘nly the eighth floor elevator and 
‘e speeded non-stop to their desti- 
fon The same will be true for 
nose on the next seven floors up. 
‘nm the second floor will be an em- 
loye cafeteria and recreational fa- 
Hlities for their use. 

i The exterior of the building will 
je of granite, Bedford stone, stain- 
‘ss steel, aluminum, and glass. The 
lame “Prudential,” illuminated in 
Mtters 16 feet high, will extend 180 
»et across the exterior wall of the 
enthouse. The company’s well- 


known Rock of Gibraltar trade 
mark will be sculptured three-stor- 
ies high on a lower exterior wall 
over the entrance plaza. This en- 
trance plaza, facing Grant Park, 
will be illuminated by concealed 
lighting and will be appropriately 
landscaped. 

Access to the Prudential Building 
will be from streets that do not 
now exist. Viaducts will be built on 
the east and north sides, and the 
company will complete the north 
half of the Randolph street viaduct 
in front of the building site. The 


aul 


City of Chicago is to complete a 
short viaduct to extend Lake street 
from Michigan avenue to the east 
line of Beaubien Court where it 
will join the viaduct on the north 
side of the structure. The building 
is thus the first in Chicago that had 
to have streets built to provide ac- 
cess to it. 

Pedestrians will also be able to 
enter the Illinois Central suburban 
station and the Prudential Build- 
ing, by way of the tunnel under 
Michigan avenue at Randolph 
street, and in all probability there 


here are the 


GREAT LUBRICANT o 


a 
ex 


@® 
suavice 


that'll work Longer, Harder 
...more Productively for you 


THIS FAMOUS LINE of petroleum 
products is finer than ever. Now new 
multi-million dollar refineries are 
producing blending stocks of unri- 
valled quality. 

Whatever the size or type of your 
industrial operation Cities Service 
planned machinery lubrication can 
effectively contribute to increased 
production. 

Now serving industry in all major 
fields, including steel, automotive, 
food, mining, railroad, metal machin- 


ing and many other light and heavy 
industrial operations. : 
Let an experienced lubrication spe- 
cialist look over your requirements. 
Get in touch with the Cities Service 
representative nearest you...or write 
Cities Service Oil Company, 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Makers of the famous: Pacemaker Oils 
* Trojan Greases * Neptune Oils * North 
Star Oils * Cisco Compounds °* Trojan 
Gear Oils and many other outstanding 
petroleum products for industry. 


CITIES &) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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tunnel to connect the 
the proposed under- 
Grant 


will be a 
building with 
ground parking garage 1) 
Park from Randolph to Monroe 
streets, between the Illinois Central 
tracks and the west line of Michi- 
gan avenue. 
Make Test Borings 

Drawings lor foundations 
caissons, the latter to extend to bed- 
rock about 100 feet below ground 
level, to support the new skyscraper 
will be completed this month, and 
the final drawings for the building 
itself will be ready in a few 
months. Test borings are now be- 
ing made to determine the exact 
conditions below the surface ol the 
building site. The sinking ol Cals- 
sons and placing of retaining walls 
will require an estimated 10 
months, and another two years will 
be needed to complete the building. 

The negotiations that preceded 
the acquisition of the air rights site 
by Prudential were dificult in the 
extreme. A year and a half of inten- 
sive work, in the face of obstacles 
that seemed insurmountable, was 
necessary to bring the negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. 

Prudential now owns 


and 


outright 


FOR TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


some 540 different parcels of land 
within the square block of its build- 
ing site, and all of the air space its 
building will occupy. The rest of 
the land and air space belongs to 
the Illinois Central Railroad which 
will continue to operate below the 


building. 

The plat filed with the recorder 
of deeds in Cook County to show 
the new division ol ownership of 
the land under the Prudential air 
rights development and Pruden- 
tial’s ownership of the air its build- 
ing will occupy, is a document 
three feet high and sixteen feet 
long. 

As some indication of the won- 
derful complexity of law involved 
in the deal, here is the description 
of but one of the air lots purchased 
by Prudential: 

Lot G19. All the land, property 
and space within one (1) oblique 
truncated rectangular prism, in- 
clined from the horizontal and ex- 
tending from south to north, at and 
below the inclined plane forming 
the bottom surface of Lot 6 and at 
and above a plane parallel to and 
three feet (3’) below (as measured 
on a_ perpendicular) said inclined 


specify ALLEN-BRADLEY SOLENOID STARTERS 


The preferred starter among contractors, electricians, and maintenance 
engineers, because it is simple — trouble free — easy to install — depend- 
able. No contact maintenance — no pivots, pins, hinges, or bearings to 
stick —no jumpers to break —white interiors—lots of wiring space 


Ask for Bulletin 709. 


Distributed by 


Revere Electric Supply Company 


Chicago’s Outstanding Electrical Wholesaler 


757 W. Jackson Blvd. e 


Chicago 6, Il. . 


Phone CEntral 6-8922 
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plane, said prism being bounded 
the south by the plane formed |} 
projecting vertically upward an 
downward from the surface of th} 
earth the south boundary of Pare: 
A, on the north by the vertie: 
plane part of which forms the sou 
face of Lot C 33, and on the ea 
and the west by two (2) vertic 
parallel planes thirty-six inch 
(36”) distant from each other ( 
measured on a perpendicular) ang: 
parallel to and equidistant fro: 
the vertical plane passing throug: 
the point of intersection of Rang 
Line F and the south line of Pare 
A and bisecting the south face « 
Lot C33, said prism, as shown ¢ 
the plat, forming the following Id} 
namely Lot G 19. 

The deed from the Illinois Ce 
tral to Prudential consists of & 
printed pages reciting not only th 
legal description of each lot bu 
also detailed agreements relating » 
rights and obligations of buyer an 
seller —in_ perpetuity! 

In addition, there is a constru 
tion contract of 42 printed pag 
and six diagrams in which eve 
step in the construction of th 
building is scheduled. This w 
necessary because the building m 
be erected without unreasonab 
interference with the operation + 
the railroad. Some interference wi 
be necessary, of course, includin 
the occasional de-energizing of soni 
of the power lines for the LC 
electric trains. 

The events leading up to the cor 
clusion of these agreements we: 
as dramatic as the agreements ther 
selves. The story starts in Octobe 

1949, when three of Prudentia; 
senior oflicers met informally ov 
day with L. J. Sheridan, preside 
of the Chicago real estate and pro; 
erty management firm of L. J. She 
idan and Company. The Prudenti. 
executives confided that. the insu 
ance company had decided to estaé 
lish a mid-America. home office 
handle the company’s business ar 
investments in North Dakota, Sou 
Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, low 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan ar 
Indiana. Mr. Sheridan was asked - 
survey the area and recommend th 
city and the site for an office buil 
ing that would become the mi 
America headquarters. 3 

About a month later Mr. Shei 
dan recommended Chicago as 3 


city and suggested several poss’ 
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tions. His strong first choice was 
air rights above the Illinois 
tral tracks. Only Chicagoans 
se memories go back to the 
nties can appreciate the bold- 
_of this recommendation. The 


| 
I 


ellence of the site had attracted 
t men in the past, and they 
proposed sweeping plans for 
| development of the area. But 
pn the giants of the fabulous 
jnties were never able to solve 
problems that. were involved. 


jarrol M. Shanks, president of 
dential, was so impressed with 
site that he was willing to take 
) risks involved in another at- 


se of the property for the insur- 


Wily against him that Prudential 
pid the disclosure of its identity 


thereupon, Sheridan 


1, in confidence, of the identity 


jpart in the proposed deal. On 
word of these two men, the IIli- 
Central began the long and 
ensive negotiations, and until 
juary, 1951, when agreements had 
nm reached on all major points, 


itive buyer. 


} Lease Proposal 
yhe negotiations started off in- 
piciously. The railroad offered 
Mlease the air rights above its 


tks, while the insurance com- 


ny offered to buy all the property 
lease back the tracks and other 
Hlities needed by the railroad. 
f ther proposal was acceptable to 
( other party. 
here was another serious com- 
pation. Sixteen acres, including 
st of the site desired by Pru- 
jtial, was owned by the Michigan 
htral Railroad. Agreement was 
ally reached that the Illinois 
htral would sell outright to Pru- 
Atial each separate piece of land 
Ineeded for caissons, walls, brac- 
‘ ‘and utilities, but not one 
Aare foot more. Further, the HbL- 
is Central would not give up any 
i its 21 tracks, although it was 
ling to relocate them if neces- 


{ 


ing is completed, the railroad will 
have more suburban tracks serving 
its patrons than it now has. 


It was necessary, therefore, to 


plan the building in order to de- 
termine 
supporting column, and other por- 
tions of the building reaching the 
ground, would have to be located. 
The architectural and engineering 


where each caisson, each 


firm of Naess and Murphy, which 
had been associated with such large 
air rights projects as the Merchan- 
dise Mart, the Union Station and 
the Post Office, in Chicago, and the 


informed | 
eral Judge William J. Camp- | 


y. In fact, when the new build- | 


Glaaa 


COMPANY 


STRUCTURAL MIRRORS 
MADE TO ARCHITECT’S 
AND DESIGNER’S 
SPECIFICATIONS 


PHONE 


MOnro 6-9800 


OR WRITE US FOR 


FREE CATALOG OF 
MIRROR DESIGNS 


INFORMATION & PRICES 


CADILLAC GLASS COMPANY 
900 W. Cermak . Chicago 8 
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Cleveland Terminals group of 
buildings in Cleveland, was re- 
tained to counsel on the involved 
engineering problems. Subsequent- 
ly Naess and Murphy was ap- 
pointed architect for the building. 

The legal work involved in the 
drafting and redrafting of agree- 
ments and contracts was prodigious. 
James J. Brennan, resident Chicago 
attorney for Prudential, was 
brought into the negotiations in 
February, 1950, and introduced to 
the Illinois Central lawyers and en- 
gineers as “Mr. Jim, the only 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


MIRRORS 


ALL SIZES ye ALL SHAPES 
PLAIN & COLORED MIRRORS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


* Special Mirrors For Your Products 


BIG STOCKS 
OF GLASS 


PLAIN & ENGRAVED MIRRORS 
FOR STORES 


e OFFICES e HOMES 


CLUBS e HOTELS e ETC. 


— Transparent Mirrors for Displays, etc. 


PLATE GLASS eWINDOW GLASS e GLASS BLOCK ¢ TUFFLEX GLASS ¢ MIRRORS e GLAZING 


ROLLED & FIGURED GLASS ® THERMOPANE © VITROLITE @ SAFETY GLASS e WIRE GLASS 


CHICAGO'S OLDEST INSURANCE AGENCY 


».175 W, 
PHONE WA. 2.0409 


AT 


~ MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 


& HUBBARD 


JACKSON Bivp, 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


inGemlG64. cmeercs, Yeans, AGO ae 
eee Case, Lyman & Hubbard has 
represented the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co., founded in 1810. Fully tested by 
such disasters as the Chicago Fire in 
1871, this close association has proved 
of great benefit to the agency's clients. 
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name by which he was to be known 
by them for nearly a year. Several 
months later, attorneys Lester G. 
Britton and John de Waldron of 
the law firm of Pam, Hurd and 
Reichmann (since changed to Dall- 
stream, Schiff, Stern and Hardin) 
were enlisted to spend full time 
assisting Brennan in the drawing of 
land and construction contracts. 
The three lawyers were given a 
“secret” office in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building where they often 
worked far into the night to trans- 
late into proper terminology the 
agreements reached by the negotia- 
tors during the day. 


Negotiating Teams 


The Illinois Central negotiating 
team was headed by Charles H. 
Mottier, vice president and _ chief 
engineer, and included J. M. Tris- 
sal, assistant chief engineer, and 
Robert Mitten, special counsel. Jo- 
seph H. Wright followed through 
for the railroad upon the retire- 
ment of Vernon Foster whom he 
succeeded, during the negotiations, 
as general counsel. 

Each team of negotiators checked 


every move at short intervals with 
the chief executives of their respec- 
tive companies. Frequent trips were 
made to the Prudential home office 
in Newark, N. J., for consultation 
with President Shanks and other 
top officers of the company and to 
obtain approval of steps taken and 
authority and instructions for fu- 
ture procedure. The Illinois Cen- 
tral group had the advantage of 
ready access to President Wayne A. 
Johnston in the Chicago headquar- 
LELS: 

Many times during the negotia- 
tions an impasse was reached, and 
the deal seemed headed for the 
same fate as the attempts made in 
the ’twenties. Sheridan is credited 
by Mr. Brennan with preventing 
the collapse of the negotiations 
when the outlook seemed darkest. 

In a speech before the third an- 
nual commercial property clinic of 
the National Institute of Real Es- 
tate Brokers last May, Mr. Brennan 
said: “I am confident that it (the 
Prudential deal) would not have 
been completed without the nego- 
tiating broker’s influence and the 
respect and confidence he engen- 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 


11” deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 


84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 


Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


COMME 
dered in both sides. Mr. Sheridar 
imagination and foresight and hi 
tenacity in holding this deal t 
gether for more than a year and | 
half in the face of almost ins 
mountable difficulties was one + 
the important contributing facto 
in its successful completion.” 
Final papers were signed in mip 
February, 1951. The  transactic 
was not actually completed, hov 
ever, until December 21, 1951, whe 
the cash consideration of $2,270,3} 
was paid through Chicago Tit 
and Trust Company escrow and tk 
title company issued title guarante 
policies to Prudential covering owy 
ership of the 550 land and air lo 
involved in the transaction. 


New Air Rights 
As a result of this work, the erp 
tire 80 acres of lake front propert} 
is now open for development. Th 
land and air rights of the area an 
now just as negotiable as any othe 
property in Chicago, Sheridan ha 
pointed out. His opinion is shar 
by Brennan and Naess and Mu; 
phy, who declare that the legal an: 
engineering problems have bee 
solved. 


One reason why negotiations fc 
the air rights property will be si 
pler is the fact that the Iino 
Central, as part of the Prudentia 
transaction, purchased the 16 acre 
owned by the Michigan Centré 
Railroad for $4,563,000, or near} 
twice as much as was received fron 
the insurance company, paymer 
also having been made on Decem 
ber 21, 1951, through the Chicage 
Title and Trust Company escro 

While there are 80 acres in t 
air rights area, bounded by Beau 
bien Court (a short street just eas 
of Michigan avenue) on the wes! 
Randolph street on the south, Lal 
Michigan on the east, and the Ch 
cago River on the north, about 3 
acres will be required for viaduct 
to extend streets through the area 
Prudential’s site covers 314 acres 
leaving about 44 acres for develoy 
ment. 

It is improbable that anyon 
would buy air rights in this are: 
for anything but a monumentai 
structure worthy of the setting, bul 
Prudential has taken precautions t 
safeguard its own investment. Th 
company has an option to purch 
the block immediately to the no 
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ts own site and has a “right of 
asal” on the second block north 
preby it has the privilege of 
pting any offers made for the 
perty within a certain period of 
rs. The company has a “buffer” 
mgement with respect to the 
sk to the east of its own site 
| the block to the northeast, giv- 
j it a degree of control over the 
of improvements that may be 
ted in those areas. 


Not the least significant feature 
the Prudential-Illinois Central 
saction is the fact that private 
jerprise has taken a step that 
bmises to be the first of many 
it. will beautify Chicago’s “front 
id” and add millions of dollars 
the tax rolls. In addition it 
gs to the city of Chicago and to 
d-America, a great new enter- 
se, equivalent to the seventh 
vest insurance company in the 
Id. 

ental acivities are already un- 
way even though the date for 
rimning construction has not 
tn set and cannot be until mate- 
Ils become available. L. J. Sheri- 
-and Company, recently ap- 
inted rental agent, reports that 
juiries have been received from 
ve, nationally known companies 
only in Chicago but in other 
jes. The inquiries indicate, the 
tal agent states, that the avail- 
Hlity of large office area upon the 
pletion of the Prudential build- 
has already caused some firms 
) contemplate moving headquar- 
js or large branch operations to 
jicago. 


— How Much Sales Punch? 


(Continued from page 14) 


Here are the sales results for a 
bgram advertising a drug item: 
# per cent of the non-viewers 
ight the item in the past month, 
mpared with 13.7 per cent of the 
tched program-viewers—a 45.7 
cent increase for drug item “B.” 
| other example, a soap: 20.9 per 
at of the non-viewers and 28.7 
cent of the program-viewers 
ght the sponsor's brand —a 37.3 
cent increase. 

Ve made similar computations 
every one of the brand-program 
ybinations studied, and here are 


the sales results for all 143 brand- 
program combinations. The average 
increase was 37 per cent more cus- 
tomers among set owners who had 
watched the program than among 
owners who had not seen it re- 
cently. 

We also examined television’s ef- 
fectiveness in developing brand fa- 
miliarity—brand acceptance, and 
finally, sales results, for four dif- 
ferent types of durable goods: auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, IV sets and 
floor coverings. 
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There are several steps in creat- 
ing sales of durables. You might 
call these raising the status of a 
prospect from very cold to very hot. 
On the lowest step, you have the 
people who have “never heard of” 
the make. It’s unlikely that a per- 
son would spend several hundred 
to several thousand dollars on a 
make he’s never heard of. Then you 
have the undecided group, the peo- 
ple who have a poor opinion of the 
make, improving steadily through 
fairly good and very good opinion 


ions — 


CAN FURNISH YOUR SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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be sure that SUPERSTRONG boxes and crates will fully comply with 
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UBEVERAGE CASES JAN-P-132 Wood Crates - Unsheathed 
ICH TRAYS - - - PALLETS MIL-C-11133 Wirebound Crates -Domestic (QMC) 
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Advertisers’ Index 


Agencies listed in italics 


A-Z Letter Service 


Acorn Screw Products Co. 
Airkem Chicago, Inc. 
Vaughan and Spencer, Inc. 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 
Albert Frank-€ 


Juenther Law, Inc. 


Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Co., The 40 


B 
Baird & Warner 
Bauder-Baker, Inc. 
Balfre Gear & Mfg. Co. 
Battey & Childs _ 
Blackhawk Machine Co. 
Boynton, A. J., Co. 
Marsteller, 
Buyers’ Guide & Industrial 
Directory of Chicago 


Gebhardt & 


Cc 
Cadillac Glass Co. 
Tronnes & Co. 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry 


Chicago Belting Co. oe 
Spaulding Advertising Service 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
Raritoads Co.ees 

Reincke, Meyer & Finn 
Chicago Name Plate Co. 
Chicago Tire & Rubber Co. 

Division B. F. Goodrich Co. 

The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
Chicago Tribune 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 

Ellington & Co., Inc. 
Clearing Industrial District 
Conkling, Price & Webb. 

Vaughan & Spencer, Inc. 
Craft Mfg. Co. 


D 
DeLeuw, Cather & Co. 
C., & Son, Inc. 
Reuben H. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Doering, 
Donnelley Corp., 
N. W. 
Efengee Electric Supply Co. 
Weiss & 
Englewood Electrical Supply Co. 
Roy D. Zeff & 


Geller, Inc. 


Asso. 


F 
Fulton Asphalt Co. 


G 
Garco Mfg. Co. - ; 
Gold Seal Liquors, Inc. _ 
Goodrich Co., B. F., The Chicago 
Tire & Rubber Co., Division 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


Reed, Inc. 


40 


45 


37 


30 


11 


24-25 


oD 


Graff, 


Herman A., & Sons, Inc. 


H 
Haines Co., The 
Harrington, J. J. & Co. 
Triangle Adv. Agency, Inc, 
I 


Interstate Machinery Co. 
Jones Frankel Company Adv. 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
Joseph R. Gerber & Co. 
K 


Kedzie Protective Patrol 


Li 
Lift Truck Service Co. 
Lorenz, George M., Steel Co. 


Lou Steel Products — 


M 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
-Doremus & Go:, Inc. 


McCloud, W. B., & Co. 
The Huwen Co. 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard 
Charles D. Spencer & Asso. 


Morrison Hotel 
Patton, Hagerly © 
N 
National Pesticide Co. 


Nutritional Service Inc. 


Ve 


Pedersen’s Protective Patrol 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Needham, Louis & 


Personnel Laboratory, The 

Pesticide Co. 

Phipps Industrial Land Trust 
Jewell F. Stevens Adv. Co. 


R 


Rathborne Hair & Ridgway Box Co. 


The Albert Kircher Co. 
Revere Electric Supply Co. 


S 


Sievert Electric Co. 

Edgar W. Fischer 
Skokie Valley Asphalt Co. 
Snow, Fred, Steel Treating Co. 
Steel Supply Co., The 

Jewell F. Stevens Adv. Co. 

U 

Union Hospital Association 


United Air Lines _ 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Vv 
Van Vlissingen, J. H., & Co. 
Jewell F. Stevens Adv. Co. 
WwW 


Walker-Jimieson, Inc. 


Weiss. Steel? Gos Inge eee 


Sulltvan, Inc. 


Brorby, Inc. 
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COMMER 


and finally, purchase. Not eve’ 
body who thinks a make is ve 
good will buy the brand. But ¢ 
tainly the bulk of the custome 
for any durable must come frog 
the group who thinks the make +} 
very good, or very good for tif 


price. 
For the durables, we found tht q 
12:1] {percent of the non-viewe® 


never heard of the average bra 
but only 5.7 per cent of the pof 
gram-viewers gave that response 
Television viewing cuts the bram 
ignorance area by more than ha 
Television also creates greatf 
brand acceptance. And here's he 
it works for a typical car advertis 
on TV. We asked respondents wh 
they thought of each particul 
make — in terms of “no opinion” 
“poor” or “fairly good” or “ve 
good.” Among those who had n: 
seen the program on which th 
car is advertised, 29.2 per’ 
thought Car A was “very gooG 
But those “very good” replies r 
to 33.1 per cent for the viewer 
For this automobile, program vie 
ing increased the number of ve 
good opinions by 13.4 per cent. 


Customer Opinions 


We made these calculations fi 
every automobile, refrigerator, tek 
vision set and floor covering adve 
tised on television, and here is th 
summary figure. For all 45 brane 
of durables, we find that on th 
average, there are 27 per cent mo 
“very good” opinions among pr 
gram-viewers than non-viewers. 


Here are the sales results for ~ 
different makes of cars advertisé 
on television. Out of every tho: 
sand non-viewers, there were 8 
buyers. Out of the same number « 
program-viewers (set owners wh 
watched the program advertisir 
these cars) there were 10.2 buyers: 
a 24.4 per cent increase. 

Here are the sales results fé 
seven different makes of refrigert 
tors. Non-viewers bought at tH 
rate of 7.4 per thousand. Program 
viewers, at the rate of 10.2 pe 
thousand. A 37.8 per cent ine 


“due to television. 


Here are the sales results for A 
brands of floor coverings advertise 
on television. Purchases among not 
viewers ran $1.2 per thousamd 
Among program-viewers, 37.6. 
20.5 per cent increase. : 

Finally, a subject of primary — 


ny extra customers in the total 
rket? How many extra customers 
dollar? The findings here are 
ed only on package-goods adver- 
‘d on television. 

ere’s the pay-off for all 143 
ind-program combinations. The 
mber of extra customers in the 
t month produced by the aver- 
program for each brand it ad- 
tises is 36,000. These extra cus- 
ferse-are. delivered at the rate 
$15.6 per TV dollar, or about 
cents apiece. 

Now consider what may prove to 
the most useful findings of the 
lire research, especially to those 
vy using television. This is the 
lative effectiveness of some TV 
Vertising techniques. 


Day Vs. Night TV 


ontained within the mass of 
a uncovered by this study are 
ts which every television adver- 
er and every prospective user of 
fevision wants to know: how to 
© television most effectively. The 
fdings are put forward not as 
Ind “rules,” but as useful guides, 
‘ed on results obtained by adver- 
brs now using television. No 
éhniques will automatically suc- 
td, any more than any technique 
il always fail. But some tech- 
jyues will succeed more often, and 
ry aim is to supply information 
garding how well they pay off 
hen tested by the criterion of ex- 
| customers per dollar invested. 
Which is better, day or night 
evision? In terms of extra cus- 
mers per dollar, there’s practically 
difference. Daytime brands aver- 
d 18.7 extra customers per dol- 
oe Evening brands averaged 18.6. 
Thich commercials are most ef- 
tive? By an overwhelming mar- 
fe at’s. those which are “well- 
hed.” The programs on which 
Hey re seen produce 17.9 extra .cus- 
ners per month per TV dollar. 
e next ranking group are the 
sliked commercials. But advertis- 
5 who consciously or unconscious- 
use the “irritation technique” get 
ly about half as many extra Cus- 
mers for their TV dollar, only 
ghtly ahead of the neutral com- 
rcials, which deliver 7.8 extra 
stomers per TV dollar. 

How well do high budget shows 
Ly off, 


worth their costs? 


Where the aver- 
age brand wins 15.6 extra customers 
per TV dollar, brands on_ high- 
budget programs get 19.5 extra cus- 
tomers per dollar. 

How well do high-rating shows 
pay off? On the average, they get 
about 50 per cent more extra cus- 
tomers per dollar —as against 15.6 
extra customers for the average 
brand, brands on high-rated 
grams win 23.5. 

What happens when several 
brands are advertised on one pro- 
gram? ‘The answer is very clear. 
Each of the brands does consider- 
ably better than average. And that 
holds whether the brands are ad- 
vertised on high-cost or low-cost 
programs. Compared to the 15.6 
extra customers per dollar which is 
the average for all brands, each olf 
the several brands advertised on 
high-cost programs gets Peale xciica 
customers per dollar. And each of 
the brands on low-cost programs 
gets 21.6 extra customers per dollar. 

These figures provide a practical 
answer to the problem of rising ‘TV 
costs. If the advertiser can spread 
the cost of his program, over two 


pro- 


471 


or more brands; or if he splits that 
cost with another or several other 
advertisers, he’ll get far better than 
average return from his ‘TV invest- 
ment. 

In highlighting the relative sales 
effectiveness of various television 
techniques, we have found our- 
selves making comparisons with the 
average, which may not have ap- 
peared too complimentary. But 
that average return of 15.6 extra 
customers per TV dollar is still the 
payoff figure in television today. 
It’s a tremendous achievement by 
the medium for the advertisers who 
are using it. And it’s an achieve- 
ment that will be repeated over and 
over again. 

These findings are the measure 
of television sales effectiveness in a 
market with 51 per cent TV satu- 
ration. 

As we enter 1952, there are 25 
top markets where at least 51 per 
cent of the families own TV sets. 
In these and the other cities we 
may expect that television will pro- 
duce a sales impact similar to that 
which we found and measured in 
the New York area. 


STATOR AND ARMATURE WINDING 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED 


ALL PHONES: ARMITAGE 6-8300 


One -are high-priced shows 


OF ALL TYPES 
AND SIZES 


ALL WORK 
GUARANTEED 
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Personnel manager interviewing appli- 
cant for job: 

“How long did you work in the other 
place?” 

“Fifty-five years.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Forty-five years.” 

“How could you work 55 years 
you are only 45 years old?” 

“Over-time!” 


when 


* * 


Corporal Glutten had been invited to 
the lady’s house with some other soldiers 
for coffee and something to eat. He was 
sampling the coffee when his hostess came 
up to him and said, “There are some nice 
cookies in the other room, if you’d like 
them.” 

“No thanks, ma’am, I’ve already got a 
date with a blonde.” 


* * * 


“And now, Gentlemen,” continued the 
Congressman, “I wish to tax your mem- 
ory.” 

“Good heavens,” muttered a colleague, 
“why haven’t we thought of that before?” 


’ 


* * * 
Eight-year-old: “I'll give you a head 


” 


start and beat you in 
Six-year-old: “Okay. 
the banister.” 


any racé you Say. 


We'll slide down 


* * * 


The mental patient walked up to the 
new superintendent. “We like you much 
better than we did the last fellow,” he 
said. 

The new official beamed. “Why?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, you seem more like one of us.” 

Parishioner: “I’ve been misbehaving and 
my conscience is bothering me.” 

Rector: “Should I give you something 
to strengthen your will power.” 

Parishioner: “No, give me something to 
weaken my conscience.” 


* * * 


What brings us the greatest comfort in 
times of trial, asked the chaplain in a re- 
cent graduation speech. 

“Acquittal!” shouted a voice from the 
back row. 


OP 


F-|F— 


“Father,” asked the small boy, “which 
can go faster, horses or buses?” 

“Buses, of course,’ replied the father 
impatiently. 

“Then why,” asked the boy, “don’t you 
bet on the buses?” 


Tourist (having looked over historic 
castle) to butler: “I’ve made a stupid 
mistake. I tipped his lordship instead of 
you.” 

Butler: “That’s 
get it now.” 


awkward. Ill never 


* * * 


Cop: “Have you any explanation for 
wandering around drunk at this time of 
the night?” 

Drunk: “Shay, if I had an explanation, 
I’'d have faced my wife an hour ago.” 


* * * 


Teacher—‘What do we call a_ person 
who keeps on talking when people are 
no longer interested?” 

Pupil—“A teacher.” 


COMMER 
a 

A very stout man was walking on | 
promenade of a seaside town when) 
noticed a weighing machine with — 
notice: “I speak your weight.” 

He put a penny in the slot and sts 
on the platform. A voice answered: “€ 
at a time, please!” 

* * * 


A dean of women at a large co-ed 
tional college recently began an import 
announcement to the student body as | 
lows: 

“The president of the college ana 
have decided to stop necking on 


campus.” 
* * * 


Home is the place where a man 
say anything he pleases because no 
pays the slightest attention to him. 


* * * 


A little hillbilly watched a man a 
tourist camp making use of a comb an 
brush, a toothbrush, a nail file, ana 
whisk broom. 

“Say, Mister,” he finally queried, <* 
you always that much trouble to yo 
self?” 

* * * 


A socially ambitious woman in as 
town was very much concerned when 
local Society editress omitted her name 
co-chairwoman on a very important cc 
mittee of the local Women’s Club. 

The next issue carried a_ correctit 
Much to her chagrin, the lady’s name ° 
mentioned as co-charwoman. 


* * * 


“Wife: “I was a fool when I mar 
you.” 

Husband: “I guess you were, but I: 
so infatuated at the time I didn’t noi 
tie 

* * * 

Jones—“My wife won the thousand ¢ 
lar prize for the best essay against usi 
traps to capture wild animals.” 

Smith—“What did she do with 
money?” 

Jones—“Bought a fur coat.” 


